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Foreword 


In a recent discussion of the literature of the thirties, a critic re- 
minded us that, while short stories from working-class authors had 
a significant place in New Writing, they appear to be almost totally 


- absent from The London Magazine. 


During the early days of the last war, I remember that ‘Where are 
the war poets?’ was a favourite cry raised against the literature of 
the time. This new cry ‘Where are the working-class writers?’ 
carries an echo of that old, slightly outraged reproach. The pub- 
lishers and editors, it implies, are not doing their jobs: they must 


. immediately plant a different kind of seed, and keep on watering, 


a 


until—inevitably — sturdy shoots, this time of poeta var. proletar- 
ianus, pop up. 

The question deserves a little examination. It may prove, of 
course, that The London Magazine has, deliberately or uncon- 
sciously, been neglecting working-class writers. It may, however, 
prove that the critic who is looking for what he found in New 
Writing is as much astray as the critic who complained that there 
were no new Rupert Brookes in 1940. 

Assuming the good faith of The London Magazine, that is that it 
has not, snobbishly and smugly, set out to ignore stories, however 
promising or exciting, that come from working-class authors (and 
to put the possibility like that shows, I hope, its absurdity), a num- 
ber of alternative replies suggest themselves. 

One is that the conception of ‘working-class literature’ is itself out 
of date in the age and country of the Welfare State. We are very 
much nearer a Classless society in 1955 than we were in 19354. The 
social structure where good class was identical with good education 
is crumbling away, and in another decade or two will (barring ac- 
cidents on an atomic scale) have disappeared. The more intelligent 
arid ambitious children—and from them will come the writers of 
the future— who start today from what used to be the ‘unprivileged’ 
homes can already get almost as good, if not quite as good a school- 
ing as those who come from the rich or traditional families. That is, 
they quickly move up the social ladder and are no longer working- 
class by the time they start writing. No one need look very far to 
find evidence, in contemporary literature, that this has, in fact, 


already been happening. 
II 


William Empson 
COLLECTED POEMS 


‘Their appearance is a notable event.’ Hilary Corke 


‘He is a consistently good poet.... Everyone who cares 
about poetry should possess this volume. Mr Empson’s 


enormous vogue among the young is anything but a fad.’ 
Times Literary Supplement 
10s 6d net 


David Garnett 


ASPECTS OF LOVE 
* Recommended by the Book Society x 


This is the most moving, human story he has written, and 
will rank with the classic Lady into Fox. 8s 6d net 


LAWRENCE & ELISABETH HANSON 


Portrait of Vincent 
* Book Society Choice x 


‘The story of Vincent Van Gogh is one of the most ex- 
traordinary, painful and absorbing in the history of 
painting. ... The Hansons have made all this very vivid. 
They have the art of avoiding the glamourised and 
novelistic method of writing about artists. ... Without 
false emphasis, they have given a dramatic character his 


full force.’ V.S. Pritchett 
Illustrated, 15s net 
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FOREWORD 


Another reply that suggests itself is closely related to the first. The 
stories and novels from the working-class level that made their im- 
pact in the thirties were stories of protest or indignation. The 
dynamo behind them was a sense of injustice, or an idealism for the 
future, or the excitement of discovering comradeship in adversity. 
But the indignation and the idealism are not there today; or rather, 
they do not operate within the terms of the old working-class 
struggle. There are no hunger marches, there is no International 
Brigade, and even the peace rallies are phoney. Working-class stories 
in the old sense do reach the office of The London Magazine, but 
they are rare; and the dynamo having gone dead, rarer still are those 
that have an impetus behind them which can overcome the initial 
handicaps of inexperience in writing, monotony of scene, paucity 
of incident. 

One might extend this reply by saying that unemployment, even 
though it set up other obstacles to self-expression, brought plenty of 
leisure with it. Full employment has done away with that surplus. 
Time in the evenings? Well, nobody would call evenings with the 
Tele leisure for writing. . . . But this is speculative ground. 

A third reply would be that these changes, these rises and falls in 
tue graph of creative activity, follow a logic as yet uncharted and 
are too mysterious to be explained by any summary diagnosis. 
There were gocd working-class stories in the thirties, and there are 
none, or very few today; and one has to leave it at that. Painting 
suddenly became exciting in England during the war; music is ex- 
citing today; no more mysterious, perhaps, and no less. 

And yet one thing strikes me that makes this argument rather less 
acceptable than either of the others. A new literature, which has its 
roots in the thirties, has been rapidly growing up since the war: a 
literature which reveals the coming to maturity or the struggle for 
emancipation of the former ‘subject’ races. The novels of Lamming, 
Selvon and an increasing number of others from the West Indies, 
have something of the same sense of upthrusting vitality and self- 
discovery that the best working-class books of the thirties had. And 
is it a mere chance that out of South Africa so much vigorous, 
imaginative, original writing has emerged during the last ten years? 
In The London Magazine we have been happy to publish Jack Cope’s 
story The Crack in the Sky and John Peter’s The Fun of the Fair, 
both excellent examples of this writing. In Africa there is a social 
tension that has all but disappeared from the English scene, and it 
is out of such tension, and the idealism and indignation contained 
within it, that the new literature from overseas is coming to birth. 

JOHN LEHMANN 
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Baudelaire 


% THE FLOWERS OF EVIL. This bilingual edition of Les 
Fleurs du Mal, containing the best English translations 
ranging from 1869 to 1954, is selected and edited by 
Marthiel and Jackson Mathews. 35s. net 


John Wain 


3% INTERPRETATIONS: Essays on Twelve English Poems 
by a new generation of critics. Each takes a single poem 
and gives a full analysis of it. Edited by John Wain, this 
volume also contains an epilogue, On the Interpretation of 
the Difficult Poem, by G. S. Fraser. 25s. net 


I. A. Richards 


%& SPECULATIVE INSTRUMENTS. A new volume of 
papers on ‘Meaning’ written since Interpretation in Teaching 
by the author of Principles of Literary Criticism and 
Practical Criticism. 21s. net 


Donald Davie 


% ARTICULATE ENERGY: An Enquiry in the Syntax 
of English Poetry, containing an examination of some 
currently influential theories of poetry, and also studies of 
Shakespeare’s and Wordsworth’s blank verse, the poetry of 
Blake, T. S. Eliot, Ezra Pound, and Dylan Thomas. 21/s. net 


Robin Skelton 


*& PATMOS and other poems. The first first book of poems 
to be chosen by The Poetry Book Society. 10s. 6d. net 


ROUTLEDGE & KEGAN PAUL 


vteeg ly 


ROY FULLER 


Two Poems 


atte: sessaeeaniaee 


SITTING FOR A PORTRAIT 


To Raymond Mason 


I 


Committed to your impersonal scrutiny, 

The searching eyes that look at mine unseeing, 
I fear your verdict on my anatomy: 

‘There is a growth upon your inmost being.’ 


You work with that controlled, alarming haste, 
As though an anaesthetic set a date. 

I hear the pen’s incisions, and my face 

Tries to assume a calm, a mood, a fate. 


Tries to assume what it has lost, in fact— 
Identity: but now your strokes impart 
That image to the paper; more an act, 

I feel, of primitive magic than of art. 


So this is what I am. Or rather what 
I hoped I was—and wished that I was not. 


II 


Using as images my lineaments, 

You have to make the poem come out right; 
Attempting to arrange what life invents 

In forms more meaningful, in better light. 
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Do you encounter stretched and clotted parts, 
Or feel obliged to improvise, despair 

Of reconciling textures with your arts, 

Or long to end the quest before you're there? 


Be comforted: it is not you who fail 

But the intractable subject. I could wish 
To have for you the satisfactory soul, 
The certain shape, of apple or of dish. 


Although I know you want to see, like me, 
Always the human in reality. 


THE PERTURBATIONS OF URANUS 


Such fame as I have drops from me in a flash 
When the girl behind the café bar sends back 

A candid gaze. I judge her by the lack 

Of overt imperfections in her flesh 

And by her youth, but fear she will advance 

Such standards to me. I open my book and read 
That the sole sin is human ignorance, 

Through mind must stretch the future of the breed. 


I agree, without reservations I agree; 

But glance occasionally where the urn 
Distorts the image of her whom I confirm 
Is not distorted, and again I see 

How still the world belongs to the obtuse 
And passionate, and that the bosom’s small 
But noticeable curve subtends its tall 
Explosions and orations of mad abuse. 


A fraud, then, this concern about the fate 

Of the supposedly less rational? 

No, but the powers that dissuade from all 
Libidinous action rise from our weakest part. 
And I go out into the urban grey, 

Where one vermilion bus sign hangs as though 
Placed by a careful painter, and array 

My lust with the armour of myself once more. 
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The planet Neptune’s existence was revealed 
Only by the perturbations of Uranus. 
Crabbed lines of poetry, pigments congealed 
Insanely on a little canvas train us 

For those transcendent moments of existence 
In which the will is powerless, and the blind 
Astonished flesh forgets that it is kind 

And drives in love or murder with its pistons. 


Our art is the expression of desire, 

Yeats said; and one who buys a landscape for 
Its beauty takes home in his arms the bare 
Outrageousness of an uncaring whore— 
Among this trivial brick such rhetoric seems 
Irrelevant to the short degraded lives 

For whom the artist plans, the prophet dreams, 
Perversely, virtuous law and golden hives. 


Girl, through young generations still unborn 

You will induce again and yet again 

Disturbances within the learned men; 

And they will feel brain from spare body torn, 
Whether they hear, in ruins that their pity 

Failed to prevent, their fear knew they would meet, 
Or in the intact and reasonable city, 

The disrespectful giggles of the street. 
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A False Prophet 
ees 


hen I was a little boy, a Negro preacher named the 
\ X | fers C. Peckerwood Jackson came to our town. My 
parents, like most of the white people in Waketon, Louis- 
iana, had an aristocratic disregard for the social and religious events 
of the Booker T. Washington Sub-division, the Negro section of 
town. They and their friends did not know, those mild October 
days with their warm wet winds, about the arrival of the Reverend 
Jackson, anticipation of which set the Negro population (to use a 
trite phrase) on its ears. But our maid, a woman named Nunsie, was 
the person most tenderly enshrined in my coltish young heart — she 
told me of this man. 

The Reverend C. Peckerwood Jackson did not act like other 
preachers who travelled from one small Louisiana town to another 
proclaiming The Word. He was extraordinary. (Not that these others 
were commonplace Twentieth Century ministers: all of them made 
use of traces of African witchcraft, voodoo and diabolism and 
idolatry, curiously mixed with the usual trappings of the Baptist 
and Methodist churches.) The Reverend Jackson belonged to a rank 
much higher than. these others: lived, like Father Divine, on a dif- 
ferent plane of consciousness: considered himself not just a preacher, 
but a seer, a witchdoctor, a soothsayer, and a prophet. 

The Reverend Jackson delivered his sermons in the Negro ceme- 
teries of the various towns to which he travelled: he preached dressed 
in a shroud and standing in a coffin, at the eerie hours of dusk and 
dawn: he always spoke about the wages of sin being death and the 
wages of goodness being life everlasting, exhorting people who felt 
both impressed and uneasy, standing as they did among tombstones 
of relatives or treading on ground that would some day cover their 
own bodies. So Nunsie told me, during those long October after- 
noons she and I spent in the kitchen. 

Jackson gave his first sermon at dusk, Nunsie said, when most of 
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the coloured people had finished their day’s work. Jackson spoke 
about the shortness of mortal life, told his awe-struck audience that 
soon each of them would lie in a coffin like his, pointed to the sinking 
sun and said they had little time, told them to give up their life of 
sin and prepare to meet their Maker. At the end of this sermon he 
melodramatically fell on his back into the coffin, crossed his hands 
over his chest, and assumed, before the horrified eyes of his audience, 
a corpse-like stiffness. At this point, the crowd scattered, most of 
them relieved to leave the dark cemetery: containing, as it did, the 
open coffin and the inert body of the mysterious preacher, who lay 
there until dawn. 

When Negro maids and garagemen began stumbling sleepily to 
work, the next morning —just as the sun came up— Jackson gave his 
second sermon. A crowd timidly entered the cemetery and gathered 
around the coffin, where the Reverend Jackson lay exactly as he had 
fallen the night before: his small wizened body stiff, hands crossed 
over his shrouded chest, eyes closed, mouth forming a straight stern 
gash, his face (so some said) the ashen colour of death. When a large 
crowd had gathered around the coffin, Jackson — probably prompted 
by his attendant, a girl dressed in white satin, though no one heard 
the sound—sprang to his feet with magical agility. Completely re- 
covering sight and sound, sloughing off his sleep or trance with a 
lion-like shake of head, Jackson, still poised in his coffin, though now 
upright, raised his arms in the air, gazed at the early morning sun, 
and yelled, ‘I have arisen!’ Then came a second sermon, cheerful and 
jubilant. 

I sat in my wire-backed chair beside the pantry door as Nunsie told 
me this. She busied herself about the kitchen, rinsing squash and put- 
ting it in a colander. When she reached the end of her story, she 
came to a stop in front of my chair, drying her large pink palms on 
a towel: ‘I ought not to go on like this, Boy! How you do fetch stories 
out of me! Your Mamma don’t like all this stuff. You remember that 
bad business bout “Franklensty’’!’ 

I did remember the anger of my mother about the movie version 
of ‘Frankenstein’. Before it had come to town, Nunsie, like many of 
her superstitious friends, had been very excited: she had given me 
fascinating hints about The Monster, when | sat in the kitchen talk- 
ing with her after school every afternoon. She rolled her eyes and 
told me how her cousin in Mobile, Alabama, had fainted six times 
during the movie, how the mere sight of The Monster on the screen 
had given another woman heart failure. But when I went to my 
mother and father one evening to ask for a quarter to see the movie, 
father vigorously crumpled his newspaper in his hands, and said, 
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‘The idea of a ten-year-old!’ Mother said, ‘Indeed you will not go! 
Such a repulsive show!’ Next day, she berated Nunsie for filling my 
mind with ‘such trash, bound to give the boy bad dreams.’ I had a 
strong suspicion that she would forbid me to see the Reverend C. 
Peckerwood Jackson for the same reason. I promised myself that I 
would not let my parents thwart me this time: I would find some 
way to get around their command. 

The next week, the weather became cold and damp: from beyond 
the kitchen window came the sharp clean raining to the earth of 
acorns, and the wind made a remote sad thunder in the big oaks. The 
weather kept me indoors: which meant, those days, in the kitchen. 
There Nunsie told me many of the fabulous legends that clung about 
the Reverend C. Peckerwood Jackson. At first, she spoke about them 
with reluctance, since her mistress had forbidden her to tell me lurid 
tales. But Nunsie, whether with me or with Willie Six, the yardman, 
talked very spontaneously. With her simplicity and honesty, she al- 
ways told us her deepest interests, during her long rambling mono- 
logues. Stories about the Reverend Jackson fascinated Nunsie, would 
not let her mind rest, like a dog worrying a cat. As soon as I urged 
her, she began telling me the strange tales that were spreading 
through the Booker T. Washington section like wildfire. 

From the beginning the Reverend Jackson had been known as a 
witchdoctor and soothsayer. Not only he, but many of his regularly- 
ordained colleagues had this reputation. This story arose with Jack- 
son’s direct encouragement: he often told people’s fortunes from his 
coffin, atter his morning sermon, for the fee of fifty cents. Extra- 
ordinary rumours sprang from this. The idea that Jackson, instead of 
going to sleep, put himself into a death-like trance during the night, 
led to the story that he actually died after his dusk sermon, and rose 
from the dead the next morning. This became widely believed: in 
some towns, Jackson was known as ‘the Lazarus man’. The legend 
was further embellished when an old crone in Buffer, Mississippi, 
claimed to have learned during a religious vision not only that the 
Reverend Jackson was a miraculously-preserved man three thousand 
years old, but that he was one of the Old Testament prophets (some- 
times she said Isaiah, sometimes Moses, sometimes Solomon) in 
person. 

Such were the tales told about the Reverend Jackson, and often 
really believed: it is not strange that Nunsie and her friends waited 
for the Reverend Jackson’s appearance with pious eagerness. The 
Reverend Jackson excited Nunsie so much that one evening while 
she baked peach tarts she delivered a soliloquy about whether her 
old heart could stand the strain of seeing the Prophet entomb him- 
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self, whether the sudden joy of seeing his resurrection might not give 
her ‘the high blood’, as she put it. 

I knew that if Nunsie were concealing from me some further in- 
formation about the Reverend Jackson, it would not remain hidden 
for long. Surely enough, in a few days she produced more informa- 
tion about this extraordinary man: this time, a photograph of him, 
clipped from some newspaper. From the careful, reverent way she 
took it from her breast pocket, handling it with both hands, as if it 
were a live bird, I knew that this was no simple picture. It was a 
poorly reproduced photograph of a short, erect coloured man stand- 
ing on a scaffolding in front of a coffin, preaching, with his audience 
in the foreground. Because of the bad photography, it had the old- 
fashioned quality of a daguerreotype of the Gettysburg address or 
some other Civil War function. The picture was tattered, dog-eared, 
fragile as a leaf: it had been pored over a great deal: | realized that it 
was a fetish, an idol, a holy relic. 

Though the idea of the Reverend Jackson made my frisky young 
heart pound vigorously beneath my T-shirt, my curiosity about him 
was not that of a good Christian—like most children of ten, I was 
really pagan. While Nunsie felt reverent curiosity before what pur- 
ported to be a latter-day miracle, | felt a strong surge of ghoulish in- 
terest, of graveyard fascination. I decided that I would approach my 
parents about the matter with tact, I would be very clever about ask- 
ing their permission. Whether Nunsie went or not, I would no more 
miss the Reverend Jackson than I would fail to go to the sideshow at 
the parish fair. 

I decided to use a religious approach, for Mother often complained 
that I showed too little interest in Church matters. (The only time 
that Sunday School had impressed me was when a sadistic high- 
school senior had taken over my class and given us a lurid descrip- 
tion of the execution of Saint Peter, of his upside-down crucifixion, 
with blood flowing out of his ears and nose and eyes.) The day be- 
fore the Reverend Jackson’s arrival, | walked into Mother’s bedroom 
with a devout expression on my face and told her that I wanted to 
go to a sermon on the next afternoon. As I might have guessed, 
Mother’s reaction was one of shock, followed by the densest sus- 
piciousness. She questioned me about the sermon, and finally 
dragged forth the truth. 

‘Such things happening in this day and age!’ she said. ‘The City 
should put a stop to it!’ 

As for my request, she did not even dignify it with an answer. She 
must have told Father about it, though: while he carved a ham at the 
dinner table that night, he said, with a brandish of his big knife, that 
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he ‘positively forbade me’ to have anything to do with the Negro 
preacher who would come to town next day. ; 

I sulked through dinner, ignoring my ham and hardly touching 
my dessert of raspberry sherbet, brooding about the Reverend Jack- 
son. What a strange man, not spending his nights in houses or apart- 
ments like other people: instead, lying in a coffin in the centre ofa 
spooky cemetery, in a corpse's clothes, through those hours of mid- 
night and early morning which scared me even in the security of my 
own bedroom; lying in a black coffin with gold scroll-work that 
seemed, in its ornateness, obscene; lying in a lacy shroud that looked 
like a dress, as though death had emasculated him; while all about 
him the white tombstones glimmered in the moonlight like a legion 
of curious ghosts. This is how I imagined it. The more I thought, the 
more I determined to see the Reverend Jackson in his coffin, regard- 
less of Father’s command. 

The next day was Friday. As soon as the school-bell rang, I fol- 
lowed a ‘tip’ Nunsie had given me, dashed to my bicycle, jumped on 
it like a cowboy, and pumped eagerly down to the Missouri-Pacific 
station. The westbound local that carried Jackson had not yet come: 
I rested and caught my breath, while the elders of Nunsie’s Baptist 
Church gathered to welcome their distinguished visitor. (Nunsie had 
told me how her preacher had planned his sermons for a whole 
month to culminate in Jackson’s visit: he had spoken of immortality 
and miracles with Jackson clearly in mind.) The six elders stood to- 
gether at one end of the station platform, dressed in black suits and 
stiff white shirts, offering a strange contrast in height: from one fat 
man less than five feet tall, to the six-foot-two-inch minister. They 
gaily chatted and joked among themselves, like debonair pall-bearers 
before a funeral, while the 4.20 local steamed in, half-an-hour late. 
Three coloured women got off the second coach. Then the Reverend 
Jackson and his cortége made its entrance on the Waketon scene. 

The olive-coloured steel coach door framed a thin young mulattress 
carrying a battered suitcase in one hand and looking over her shoul- 
der with awe. A short erect coloured man appeared at her side; she 
looked down at him with the veneration of a dusky madonna. The 
man had skin so black that it had a blue gloss; grey hair fitted closely 
over his skull; his face, his hands, had a dried-up, wrinkled texture; 
a grey goatee sprouted from his chin. He was putting on a black 
robe; beneath it, curious shoes, almost orange-coloured, fitted the 
contour of his feet, as though he were club-footed. 

The mulattress spoke up. in a shrill nervous voice: ‘I got the 
pleasure to introduce the one and only ‘bono fido’ Coffin Man of the 
Deep South, the Reverend C. Peckerwood Jackson. . . .’ 
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I took advantage of my small size and squirmed through the crowd 
to get a closer look. The Reverend Jackson did not move like an old 
man: putting on his robe, waving to the delegation, his movements 
were surprisingly quick and vital. Indeed, he had a jaunty swagger 
that reminded me of a jockey. Immediately | felt ashamed to have 
thought of the comparison. 

Jackson spoke, in a bleating voice: 

‘Mah children! Mah children! I come to your city riding not on the 
back of an ass or burro, nor over a route lined with palm leaves. I 
come to you on a mission, in these later days of my apostolate. ...’ 

I would have liked to wait and hear more, but suddenly the large, 
flaccid form of my uncle appeared from around the corner of the 
station. He did not notice me; I quickly fled, so that he would not 
know that I had come to the station to see the Reverend Jackson. I 
was afraid that he might tell Father, which would have meant a 
punishment. 

That evening, Mother and Father took me to the cafeteria for 
dinner, and then to see a Ronald Colman movie. At dusk, as the 
three of us walked along Prince Street toward the Roxy Theatre, I 
visualized the scene now taking place in the coloured cemetery. I 
had lapsed into a gloomy silence when I suddenly decided on a 
daring scheme, the details of which I would plan during the roman- 
tic interludes of the movie. For the rest of the evening, I felt very 
excited. I tried to conceal my state of mind from my parents, though 
it seemed to me that they could easily guess my excitement from my 
loud nervous laughter and my talkativeness. 

Finally I told them goodnight and retired to my room. I lay under 
the sheets tense and stiff with anticipation. In half-an-hour, the lights 
in my parents’ room had blinked out, and the only sounds were the 
croaking of the ground-frogs outside. Slowly and quietly, I put on 
my clothes. With my shoes in my hand, I tiptoed through the house, 
past the refrigerator with its snore of plenty, down the back stairs. 
Once out of the house, freely breathing the smoke-tinged October 
air, I set out purposefully along Marshall Boulevard, which led to- 
ward the Negro cemetery. A pegasus in front of a gasoline station, 
outlined in red neon lights, shone gallantly into the night, and 
cheered me on my way. 

As I walked through the Booker T. Washington section, I felt my 
first misgivings about what I intended to do. It was an unfamiliar, 
frightening section of the town. The cabins, silver with age, had 
roofs that sagged like hammocks, and were patched with small 
coloured signs; each had a rubber tyre flower-bed or two. The full 
moon showed a street littered with chicken feathers and decayed 
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melon rinds; the smell of unwashed dog was wafted to me. Near the 
border of the cemetery~ sata mean little bar with dim red lights: 
someone flung the door open and the fecund sound of Negro laughter 
came through the night air: ‘Go on Man! ... Why ‘unt you raise up 
and live, Man?’ 

My body stiffening against the windless cold, I walked across the 
street, through a simple iron gateway that read BAPTIST CEME- 
TERY COLORED. Immediately I found myself in an awesome laby- 
rinth of gravestones and above-ground tombs, clustered thickly to- 
gether. I had imagined that I would feel morbid fright: instead, an 
emotion gripped me that I was not accustomed to, as a child of ten: 
reverence. Surrounded by the depressing slums that I had walked 
through, the cemetery was a place apart, a place to itself. It had been 
lovingly planned, carefully tended: serving, as it did, as a sort of des- 
perate shrine, a last-ditch resort, for the battered pride of the Negroes 
of Waketon. Every inch of the cemetery represented untold hours of 
labour, untold anguish of spirit. If I had worn a cap, I would have 
taken it off, as I walked, on tiptoe, down an avenue of tombs. 

The tombs carried mysterious symbols—a serpent swallowing its 
tail, poppies, draped urns, marble butterflies: not knowing what 
they meant, | felt very awed. I walked past a row of brick graves that 
looked like a series of outdoor ovens. One of them seemed to be 
broken open: yes, a chink had collapsed: inside, the moonlight struck 
the head of a rotting coffin. I hurried on, less and less enthusiastic 
about seeing the Reverend Jackson, lying somewhere in this field of 
death. Would I have the courage to tiptoe up to his open coffin and 
peer down at his face? I saw in my mind’s eye a small face framed by 
blue velvet, a face with its hair wistfully combed and pomaded, and 
with a childish look of contentment, as if it were dreaming about 
something pure like ice-cream or Lapland. 

Unexpectedly, to my left, I glimpsed the open coffin that I had 
come to see. It was a plain wooden coffin, with none of the ornate- 
ness that I had imagined, resting on two carpenter’s horses. Beside 
it, on a metal fold-away chair, sat the thin mulattress I had seen at 
the train station, slumped in a doze. 

a enough, a series of loud snores issued from inside the 
coffin. 

I remained concealed behind a tomb; I knew that I had no right to 
prowl here at this time of night. However, I wanted to peer down at 
the Reverend Jackson, to see how he looked in the coffin. Perhaps if 
I climbed on to the top of the tomb, I could see all that I wanted. 

The tomb was made of brick which by now had started rotting. 
This made it easy for me to climb to the top: but as soon as I had 
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climbed there, and stretched out on my stomach, three bricks that 
formed a crenellation toppled off the tomb and fell noisily to the 
ground. 

The mulattress jumped to her feet and said: ‘Lawd in Heaven!’ 

The Reverend Jackson stopped in the middle of a long snore: the 
snore became changed in mid-course into a loud snort. He raised his 
head out of the coffin. 

“Who dar?’ he called into the darkness. 

I lay still, hardly breathing. The Reverend Jackson motioned for 
his attendant to stay quiet, and listened for a few minutes. Then he 
said: 

‘Say — who is you over there? Whar you at?’ 

Silence. 

‘Doggone if I didn’t hear somethin’!’ 

The girl said in a quaking voice: 

‘Tell me over there, is you a human-bean?’ 

The Reverend Jackson said: ‘Sho’, Lucille, it’s a human-bean.’ 

More silence. 

‘Least I hope it’s a human-bean,’ the Reverend Jackson added. 

Jackson sat up in the coffin, and the girl cowered next to him like 
a frightened cat. Jackson put one arm protectively around her 
shoulder. ; 

A few tense silent minutes ticked past. I smiled to think that I, a 
ten-year-old child, had frightened the intrepid Coffin Man of the 
Deep South. I was becoming deeply disillusioned in this man whom 
I expected to have qualities of Boris Karloff, or of Bela Lugusi in the 
role of Count Dracula. 

‘Warn’t nothing,’ Jackson finally said. ‘Warn’t nothing but a pos- 
sum.’ He drew Lucille closer to him. 

She giggled coyly. ‘Sho do get scairy here in the cemetery’ 

‘You gets a better living than picking cotton,’ Jackson said. 

‘Ise scaired!’ Lucille giggled. 

‘You won't wanta go back to picking cotton. Back to Scooba, Mis- 
sissippi.’ 

This sobered Lucille. ‘I sho don’t wanta go back, Reverend. I likes 
it with you, Reverend. First time I saw you over in Scooba, Missis- 
sippi, I knowed I’d met The Master.’ 

Jackson hopped out of his coffin, and stood in front of Lucille in a 
shroud that resembled an old-fashioned nightshirt. ‘Master sho does 
need some soothin tonight. Give ter some soothing, Babydoll!’ 

Too ignorant to know exactly what this ‘soothing’ meant, I never- 
theless knew from the way Jackson spoke that it was a sort of evil 
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‘... Master feels lonesome tonight,’ Jackson continued. ‘They’s few 
things lonesomer than a pineywood coffin.’ 

Lucille giggled compulsively. ‘You sho does get ideas, to be a 
preacher.’ 

‘Lonesome life, in a pineywood coffin,’ Jackson said in a sing- 
song voice. ‘Few folks got to sleep in a pineywood coffin. Preacher 
needs some soothin, preacher needs some lovin.’ 

Jackson crouched in front of Lucille like some animal, leered up 
at her. Lucille, obviously pleased by his attentions, tittered, and 
backed away from him with the mock-fright with which women 
sometimes meet physical advances. ‘What you trying to do, 
Reverend?’ she said in a teasing voice. 

Jackson edged closer to her; she turned, daintily raised her skirt, 
and fled down an avenue of tombs. Then I saw a sight that I shall re- 
member always: a sight unsurpassed in its way in all my later ex- 
perience. 

Once Jackson realized that Lucille fled simply as a matter of form, 
as a way of teasing him and increasing his interest, he began prancing 
after her. His shroud fluttered about his spindly black legs; he ran 
with a spryness remarkable for one so old; in the heat of passion, he 
uttered odd little bleats; his wispy goatee waved up and down; his 
eyes flashed as beadily as an animal’s. 

Lucille dodged behind an angel’s statue, daintily side-stepped a 
table-like tomb, fled down another avenue. She squealed with a mix- 
ture of fright and delight; after her, as if sure of his eventual con- 
quest, gambolled the Reverend Jackson. Occasionally in his pursuit 
he would stop a few seconds and squat on his haunches, to decide 
how best to catch her. Then he would run on, bleating into the dark- 
ness, his short arms outstretched to grab his pretty young attendant. 
Jackson captured the girl, whose squeals became even more shrill. 
He drew her on to a large flat tombstone many yards from where I 
lay. The voices of the two lapsed into murmurs and then into silence, 
as they lay together on the white granite tombstone. I shuddered. 
So this was the soothsayer, so this was Nunsie’s prophet! 

In a semi-circle around the couple loomed white monuments: 
seraphim, wreaths, crosses, chiselled in stone; two marble angels 
with frozen smiles and sightless eyes; a shepherd with one arm for- 
ever raised. There was no commotion, no noise, as the two lay 
writhing on the white granite slab: all was still: the statues did not 
move. 


I felt faintly nauseated: they looked like two black flies on an 
angel-food cake. 


I crept out of the cemetery; once I had passed through the iron 
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_ gate, I straightened my back and began walking naturally. I thought 
of the hallowed plot that I had just left: a piece of land bought by 
__ Waketon’s negroes with what patient labour, at what sacrifice of 

_ body and spirit: the one place, beside their church, where they felt 
shielded against the anguish and indignity that was their lot. I 
thought of the sad trick just performed by that charlatan, Jackson. 
Then I thought of Nunsie, patient loyal loving sie: my face reddened 
with anger, and I clenched my fists. 

As I walked down Marshall Boulevard once again, with the Ed- 


_ wardian houses looming on either side of me as massive and silent as 


the tombs I had just seen, I determined to tell Nunsie about Jack- 
son’s chicanery. (Actually, I did not know the full significance of 
Jackson’s actions; I would just -ay that he had chased his attendant 
around the cemetery and caught her and hadn’t let her go.) Since the 
next morning was Saturday, I could tell Nunsie after breakfast, first 
making her cross her heart that she wouldn’t tell Mother that I had 
sneaked out the night before. 

Next morning, as I walked across the kitchen toward the stove 
where Nunsie hummed ‘Down by the Riverside’ and boiled potatoes, 
I suddenly remembered the tattered photograph, fragile as a leaf, 
that Nunsie had showed me with such reverence the week before. I 
remembered the loving care with which she had replaced it in the 
pocket above her left breast, as though it were some live thing she 
liked to have there. And suddenly ‘the cat had my tongue’: I knew 
I wouldn’t be able to say a word. If I told Nunsie about Jackson, she 
would tell the elders, and Jackson would be exposed, revealed, run 
out of town. But I knew how hurt Nunsie would feel in the mean- 
time: and I would have hurt anyone rather than Nunsie. Nunsie and 
her friends had so little to marvel at, to venerate, to feel reverent 
love toward: it would have been cruel to disillusion them. 

. .. This happened a long time ago. You may wonder why it has 
stayed on my mind, why I have written about it. I’ve seen a great 
deal of fraud since then, some that involves sex and some that does 
not. But the Reverend Jackson will stay in my mind after I have 
forgotten more recent incidents—he being the first real rogue I had 
known, the first false prophet in my life. 
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Two Poems 


NOTES BY A FOREIGNER 


Their opaque, restless eyes, 

the last place you will find a clue to this town; 
eyes that face yours or hunger past you, 
darknesses cut from a woman’s evening gown. 


Encounters with frequent phantoms, 

women whose beauty lays a hand on your gut: 
the sound of the impetuous language, 

blurred as if the tongue still savoured fruit. 


Your wish to build them all 

into one vision, with traffic bells, the fine 

knives of the whistles, and the blind, 

tapping to the world like caught souls down a mine. 


The shuffle of evening crowds 

past cinema lights; each sixteenth-century square 
where the bronze kings and heroes rein 

their grave war-stallions back: and everywhere 


Blocks without hope going up, 

windowless brick down two gaunt sides, that back 
on wastes of sand and dazing lion-light 

through which walk women in their mourning black. 


Illusion, your old failure 

to see except as a foreigner. There is just 

a sense in which your town never 

was true, for all its trams and banks and dust 
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— doomed sunsets like the hell 

over a town bombarded, and for all 

that light that stays a half hour more 

as though mad cocks had given the dawn a call, 


The echo-light no town 

(of this at least you are sure,) can parallel; 
when things mean more yet fade, like places 
you half remember, a now-not-beating bell. 


CASTANETS 


Back will go the head with the dark curls 
and the foot will stamp: 

but now she stoops beneath 

her arms or, frowning, whirls 

her skirt to lie out flat on the air 

so the breeze is on 

our mouths, and the smoke swings: 

dry like a thirst the guitar rings. 


Across her eyes drunk hair; the flower 

that lodged there spins to the ground: 

coolly in the barbarous dance 

the wrists arch up, and now 

the castanets, those fever teeth, 

begin to sound: 

then, gunshot through a veil, 

blow the night suddenly mad with their pelting hail. 
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Limbo 


Translated from the French by Wayland Dobson 


Charles-Albert Cingria was born at Geneva in 1882 and educated 
at St Moritz and St Gall. During his childhood he made frequent 
visits to Constantinople where his family owned considerable pro- 
perty. As soon as he was old enough he started travelling on his own 
and never stopped. Near East, North Africa, Spain, France, Italy, 
generally on a bicycle. He was a latinist by instinct rather than 
scholarship, and spoke fluent Italian, Spanish, Arabic, Turkish and 
Modern Greek. 

His family’s fortune failed when he was still a young man, and 
his life became a pedalling adventure of story-telling, music, 
libraries and tussles with editors. His greatest gift was his extra- 
ordinary conversation, and it is the reflection of this in his writing 
that gives us his best and most typical style. He died after a long ill- 
ness in 1954. He never could bear to see a glass half full. 


No more prettiness for me! 

There are no women here—they would be ripped in pieces at 
once. And therefore none of those theatrical sentiments and love- 
croonings. Man alone is here, with his heaviness and crushing force. 
Swarms of flies and the bitterness of childhood. 

If you go out, your foot slips on the dry grass that covers the 
stones. The eye takes in nothing but sea and those ghostly grey, salty 
rocks standing in what looks like oil. 

One of them goes up so high it makes you giddy. 

The one I live on—not for my pleasure: I am waiting for a yacht 
that will never arrive—is the most in contact with civilization. 
There is a carriage somewhere (I believe it is put away in a cave). It 
came on a sailing boat eighty years ago. No one knows why, since 
there are no roads. 


The only house, which I live in, has ants’ nests in the walls. You 
can watch them going in and out. 
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Entertaining? 

Oh no! You know very little about me if you think I’m interested 
in entertainment. 

The furniture is black, rather gothic, in orthodox stained pear- 
wood. Ornamental furn:ture. 

To whom can it have belonged? To whom, perhaps, does it still 
belong? That was something in the complicated explanations that 
were given to me—along with the key, while I was trying to remain 
upright between two boats in a biting wind—that I have not been 
able to understand. 

The only room I have the right to go into is a dining-room without 
its furniture. I sleep on the ground. My candles are stuck on the 
ground. 

I have to give these details so that you will be able to understand 
what is to follow. 

Sometimes in the intolerable boredom of a crossing, you watch 
the islands looming up one after the other, cut off short at the base 
by the sea. First you see half of them, then three-quarters; only they 
never seem any nearer because whether they are far off or on top of 
you, they are always perfectly clear. No good probing them with a 
telescope, they are deserted. Patches of greenery that you think you 
can make out on them, are only shadows in the gulleys, cast by one 
rock upon another. Even that white spot you hoped was a hermit 
—certain legends exist about him among the sailors’ traditions—is 
only a rock upright by accident (or nearly upright) and generously 
white-washed by seagulis. Then you get tired and do not want to see 
any more. The islands remain. (The boat smells of grease and 
squashed tomatoes, and goes very slowly indeed.) After six hours, 
then eight, they are just not quite so high, or you see them different- 
ly—for instance, you can see the ones that were behind. The bell 
rings, night falls, and you go to sleep. 

You can at least say of these islands, the ones I’m in the middle of, 
that they have never been sighted from a steamer. For the same 
reason, of course, no steamer has ever been visible to the islands. 
Because of the reefs. There are only small boats and you do not 
often see those. 

I said that the sea was normally calm. That is not quite true. Some- 
times the wind gets up howling, and tears everything down. But 
that is only on one side of the island. Never on mine. I know about 
it when tomatoes start rolling down on to my roof, and when I can 
hear the sea growling and groaning. 

I must now tell you, because you do not yet know, and you could 
sweep all round you with binoculars without seeing a thing (even 
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from an aeroplane you ‘cotld not see a thing), that there is a place 
in the archipelago where you can get a drink. It is not on the island 
I live on, it is two islands away from mine, separated from the 
middle one by six feet of sea and a plank (the middle one is abso- 
lutely deserted, even by lizards), and just at the place where you 
get on to the third there is a hole leading up to an open space, a sort 
of village square with two houses on it. One of them is a mere hut. 
Here you can get groceries—rope, soap, perhaps chocolate—the 
things you would find in the most poorly stocked general store. But 
it is almost always shut, and the shop-keeper and the key have to be 
sent for a great way away, if he is to be found at all, for more often 
than not he is out at sea. The other building, though quite small, is a 
real house. 

At last! 

To understand the extraordinary emotion—so strong that your 
heart stops beating and turns to alabaster—that takes hold of you 
when you come upon the place, you must remember that in the 
whole island and four hundred miles of whipped, rusty rocks on one 
side, and over seven hundred miles of blue, grey or ochre-coloured 
sea stretching out on the other towards Africa, no other sign of col- 
lective life exists. There too, where the sea stretches out towards 
Africa, steamers are never to be seen because their lines do not pass 
that way. Even seagulls despairing of food, the same gulls that on 
another sea will follow a trace of smoke for a whole icy morning 
until a ship’s cook or galley-boy with frozen fingers throws them 
pieces of bread that they catch with unrivalled intelligence — yes, 
it is intelligence, a sense of the curve—and when they are at the 
lowest point of their curve, quite near to you can see that their 
faces are like peoples’ faces, and their beaks and feet look as though 
they had been polished with pink paste, quite enchanting—even 
the gulls flee from the desperate bitterness of that sea, and no hope 
of life can ever come from there. 


II 


And so, when you are on these stones, alone, like a lunar explorer 
on a morning walk, it is enough to make you feel faint when instead 
of Seeing nothing but rocks and holes—and imagining things (and 
being mistaken): that could be a house if such a possibility were not 
quite laughable; that could be a square if it weren’t for a curious 
layer of soft powdery moss which proves that the ground has never 
been worked over—suddenly it happens. There are two houses 
man-built, and these letters painted (not by just anyone but bya real 
painter. I mean well painted) 
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If you go in—ah! how dear to you your mother was, how good the 
taste of bread is, and photographs and emotions shared! With what 
terribly deep, dull thuds your gorilla-god’s carcase is shaken on 
finding again what was considered most commonplace because you 
knew it in what you.called life!—if you go in, it is a small, square 
room with two windows, hung with a picture in smoked haddock 
representing the reigning dynasty in the person of George I, King of 
the Hellenes, second son of the king of Denmark, Christian IX, born 
in Copenhagen in 1846. 

This portrait, then, and one of those hanging lamps that you find 
in schools and post-offices called Congo lamps, those windows, some 
benches, a floor, a ceiling, and flies, and no more. No decoration, no 
paint-work, nothing hung on the wall. The place must be austere, 
like the men who are to visit it, uncouth, and the better for being so. 
There must be no music, no dancing-girls. And above all, no one 
must speak. Presence and silence. One man comes in. Another goes 
out. Two come in together, their arms tremble on the same table. 
Everywhere there is an immense, bursting silence. 

A humming noise comes from the little boy in the square-necked 
sailor’s blouse of dirty white canvas who is behind the bar. The 
benches creak. He stops. Someone speaks for a moment, then stops 
again. 

All the flies burst out at once, as at a signal, then all at once they 
fall silent again. 


III 


And so there it is. Just like that. And I repeat that it is a good place. 
You are a little bit frightened, but that is necessary. You are less 
frightened than in the emptiness you live in—that you used to live 
in, and that you remember. 

But I must give some more details. 

The men who come here arrive from down below, that is to say 
from the sea, even if they live hidden somewhere on the island. 
Unless the wind is strong. In that case no one comes at all. 

It is not that you cannot move about from one part of the island 
to another, nor even that you cannot get there, by using rotten 
planks and ladders, from the neighbouring islands, two of which, 
like mine, are almost touching. You can do it, but it is a dangerous 
undertaking, moreover a useless one, since these people have boats, 
and if they cannot use them they prefer to wait. 

And so if they come, it is always from below, that is, through the 


1 Wines and Spirits. 
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hole which leads up inside the cliff. You see them surging up 
through it like swollen black grubs beating their way along the 
ground. I put it like that because there is always an uneasy feeling 
about it. In spite of the island’s being policed (I mean that shop and 
that portrait) there is always that first moment when you do not 
know whom you may have to deal with. You cannot see them pro- 
perly because they are against the light. Above all you cannot hear 
their footsteps because of the high-thrown, stinking sand, covered 
with dead flies that smell of carrion. You only know just who they 
are when they come into the room. Then the little boy with eyes like 
a bird of prey serves them, or if they want nothing, leaves them 
alone. 

It is especially that moment that I wanted to explain, when you 
see them without seeing their faces, emerging like electric cater- 
pillars, brown or ochre-coloured or even quite black like panthers, 
and then flailing the earth, stretching out monstrously towards a 
common goal. For an instant it takes your breath away. But then 
again, as I said, the alarm is a short one. They are nearly always the 
same men, spaced out at intervals of from a fortnight to a year, 
depending on whether they are neighbours living on the same island 
or whether their visits are determined by the length of their jour- 
neys at sea. There are never any real strangers (which shows that 
the alarm, although real enough at the time, is absurd) since no one 
who did not know the place could ever find it. 

No one could ever turn up from a shipwreck. If they did they 
would turn up dead. But again I say, that would be impossible, be- 
cause if ships did sink it would be much further off. 

Shall I ever finish this description? I think not, because I am enjoy- 
ing it. I should like it to go on for ever. People speak ill of descrip- 
tions and then they exaggerate in the other direction. I do not intend 
to go too far either in one direction or the other. I shall simply say 
what there is to say. And if I had to stop here I should be well enough 
satisfied. For unless we have a sense of an essential fantasy under- 
lying facts, what lies before us is of little account. 


IV 

However, if you think nothing ever happens here, you are wrong. 
It would be preferable if it did not: and more in the tone of the place, 
if there were a tone. But the proof that there is none, or that we have 
not discovered it, is that things do happen. 

I spoke at some length of the silence, but you should not think it 
is an absolute rule. (I was not speaking of silence on the island in 
general, but just in this room where the men are.) Sometimes a chair 
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will suddenly hurtle up to the ceiling, or one, two, three bodies, 
with such dazzling suddenness that the eye cannot follow them, are 
flung against each other, against the table, against the benches, 
against the door, while the wine is spilt and the glasses roll away and 
break. 

(I say no more about this and am not going further into it because 
I am a stranger on the island, and matters of this sort are of the 
greatest delicacy.) 


V 

Another event. 

One of those flying boats which arouse no more curiosity among 
the inhabitants of the island than if they were flies, because they 
are nothing to do with them—they exist, they pass by, they are 
gone, and it is not worth craning your neck after them — one of them 
has come and stove in its floats on the reefs. Not close inshore, quite 
a way off. 

Three men and a young woman with short hair have been fished 
out. All drowned, of course. Each of the four had a pack of cards in 
his pocket. If they had succeeded in making a good landing— though 
doubtless they had no intention of doing so, here—they would have 
played cards, game after game, without end. That kind of vulgarity 
is the last thing wanted on the island. 

They had some gramophone records, too. I took the numbers. All 
very silly ones, on both sides. There was one oriental one. 


VI 


Finally, too, the same incomprehensible people I mentioned 
before came back again. As before they were standing up in the same 
boat and in the same bitter wind. I was given to understand that in 
the future I should be permitted to go into some of the other rooms 
and use the furniture. 

I thanked them, but already the current (they were still standing 
up) was carrying them away. I was unable to make out whether 
their indifference had diminished, on account of their moustaches. 


VII 


The wind is positively terrifying, and always from the same 
quarter. To the north the sea must be completely grey. 

The tomatoes are still rolling down from the esplanade of the 
lighthouse. For months and months, to the north, the sea has been 
grey like that, with rain pouring over the enormous waves. 
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In Memory of Richard Fisher 
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Marking the arches of smoke 
Go blue into night, 

Passing the window and doorway 
Quite friendly with light, 

Here in the house where he lived, 

The most wrinkled of men, 

I think of him—then 

So new to new sights which employed him: 
It was the prickings and rot 

Of old age alone which annoyed him. 


It was not the rounded forms 
Once drawn as a boy he could see, 
Or a dead year he felt worth recalling: 
I saw that his tree 
Was new-leaved in the act of its falling. 
Though a fungus of years made it rotten, 
In a new leaf not a single 
Ripe day was forgotten. 


He sat, dear antique, in that room, 
Read aloud out of Yeats who was dead, 
Who once was his friend, 
But it was not the poems he read 
Or he wrote, or the pictures he painted — 
No, but that now at his end 
He could see clearer 
(Though baulked, it is true), 
Like a man getting weaker and nearer, 
The blue lake all his life so required 
Which no other man knew. 
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__ Like weasels and devils debts stalk me 
Far more than of money, 


ver own age is ‘tar more demented: 


Anxieties hawk me 

But clear for a while when | see him 
As if it were light 
By this almonded wall, 

No easel, not painting, not thinking, 
Shrivelled up in a shawl, 

Not speaking, alone in delight 
Doing nothing at all. 


Where he went in the war, where he died, 
Where he lies, I never heard, 

The neglect of the few books he wrote 
Will not be disturbed. 

All his pale paintings are hidden, 

All the bits of the crock are chucked out 

With the dirt on top of the midden. 
We have the madness. 

Life had a life in him old, 
And the gladness. 
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Nightworkers 
Bishi? ort ee 


t used to be the Workhouse. But in more enlightened and recent 
[== it held the important name of Hospital. Its inmates were 

still the aged, the chronically ill, the ones who could not live; 
the shrivelled toothless old women who sat up straight in their hos- 
pital beds staring with great, watery, pale eyes at white and cream 
disinfected walls; the old men, grizzled (some still lascivious) wan- 
dering in daydreams of youth, singing in voices cracked and riddled 
with their years, Edwardian ballads and bawdy music hall songs. 
The causes for such a retirement ranged from simple poverty and 
advanced senility to tertiary syphilis and disseminated sclerosis: 
some were blind, some dumb and paralysed, nearly all incontinent. 
In this suburb of a great city in a twisted, unconcerned back street, 
the grey and black walls of the old workhouse (with a few contem- 
porary embellishments) rose as a monument to our humani- 
tarianism. 

The men and women who worked here were ordinary enough 
people, matron and sisters, conscientious and assured, dignified, 
attentive, sometimes aloof, sometimes more human; but at some 
time in the past a serious mistake had been made. In the transition 
between workhouse and hospital, men who were bath orderlies had 
stayed on and after repeated attempts had taken some form of ex- 
amination which had qualified them as nurses. The two most 
notorious were one called Ross, a tall, broad man of about fifty with 
ice-blue eyes and straight grey hair tightened and shined with oil, 
and Larkin, a good looking, cheerful, rather boyish man of about 
thirty-five. These two exerted a malevolent influence over some of 
the other male nurses and ward orderlies, an influence that was quite 
unconscious but which had in time poisoned almost the whole staff. 

Into this staff came Alun Gill, a student of music, a thin, vacuous 
and freckled face with a rough halo of mouse coloured hair; his 
hands, perhaps the most prominent physical feature, were like claws, 
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bony, insidious, always moving as if in some thematic dance. He 
was quiet, worked well, was generally disliked and usually left to 
himself. In the months that he was there waiting until the time came 
for him to go to College, he made one friend, a ward orderly called 
Baker who was perhaps the only one who behaved kindly and gently 
to the patients. These four men eventually found themselves on 
night duty together in the same block. It was June and an unusually 
hot summer. The old men were restless, would warble and chatter 
in their sleep, would get out of bed mumbling an incessant stream of 
nonsense then scream suddenly like startled birds, their thin limbs 
shooting forward in sudden exasperated movements as if they de- 
sired above all to be released from the imprisonment of their ruined 
and broken bodies. Some would stay awake, their eyes staring into 
the darkness or to the moon shedding a little light or to the shielded 
lamp of a night nurse at the end of the ward. Some would think 
themselves at home, calling the ward orderly Edith, and ask to see the 
children. Then there were three or four in a ward who were patient, 
resigned men hoping for a future, the normal everyday future of a 
man with his home and family; these in naked, small voices would 
call out for their drugs, their injections, their sleep. The sounds in 
the night, compressed in the stifled air of the wards, existed upon 
one note only, a note of terror. 

The night sister made four rounds in the night at certain fixed 
times: the whole staff then gave the impression of hard work. When 
she had gone Ross, Larkin and certain others slept, leaving the work 
and supervision of the wards to Baker and the student. The proce- 
dure was the same every night. It meant that they were alone to- 
gether and would gradually find time in the night to sit down at the 
end of the ward and converse in whispers, rarely talking of the Hos- 
pital, only of themselves. Unsuspiciously they uncovered their most 
secret thoughts, communicated a lifetime’s longing and became close 
friends. One night, Baker thought he heard a noise from the direction 
of the sluice which led on to a fire escape that joined the three floors 
of the block: he went out to investigate but found nothing. Baker had 
been at the hospital for two years; he was perfectly well aware of 
what was going on but also knew his own impotence to fight it; 
yet mistakenly he told the facts to the student. Gill, a weak idealist 
and strongly unrealistic, was shocked and horrified; he had noticed 
bruises on old men’s arms, he had noticed eyes swollen and black, 
he had even found parts of teeth and sheets stiff with dark red blood 
and thought that these were manifestations of some strange disease. 
The painful reality was almost unacceptable to him, and in his mind 
he made both Ross and Larkin’s cruelty to the patients far more 
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hideous than perhaps it.really was, distorting it with an inflamed 
imagination. Throughout following nights he watched, heard little 
phrases, while new facts slowly came to light. It seemed there was 
one patient called Shacton, aged fifty-three, sane and clear headed 
but who suffered from a form of paralysis that had twisted his limbs 
and body into an immobile contortion; his knees were swollen balls 
of bone, his legs tapering bamboo stalks, his skin covered in blisters 
was like a suffocating shroud tight and crinkled over him; he could 
move his head one inch either way and two fingers a little in the air 
like the antennae of some insect pitifully trying to escape from his 
imprisonment. Shacton relied on morphia, that stopped the pain, 
little else was of any avail. He had nightly injections at ten, which 
should have lasted until the early hours of the morning when he was 
ready for the next; on the night that Larkin was on duty and there- 
fore gave him his injection, the drug became ineffective at about 
2 a.m. Shacton spent much of these hours groaning, sometimes the 
sounds would redouble themselves into screams, high-pitched, al- 
most supernatural. This would awaken others and some would lie 
softly mumbling in a bed full of their own excrement. Slowly the 
ward would be filled with a cacophony of noise, from out of which 
whole sentences would suddenly start out. ‘My nephew, the Vis- 
count. My leg, my leg, my leg, the boat you know, it was the boat, 
never been the same since. Tell Edie I love her. Eh, eh, give us a bit 
of chocolate Joe. I married Queen Elizabeth, that was my second 
wife. Mr Summers...Sum...Sum...Sum... ers?’ Slowly this cres- 
cendo of dry, cracked voices from the wizened children curled and 
stark in their beds, would lessen and die down until when the dawn 
slowly brought light into the ward, they slept. 

One morning, some weeks after they had all been put on the 
block, Gill waited for Baker outside the hospital, his thin, lonely 
figure hesitant and afraid. 

‘Thought you were never coming.’ 

‘The Sister held me up.’ 

They walked together in silence for some minutes, Gill staring 
ahead, white and rigid. 

‘What did you tell her?’ 

“What about?’ 

‘You know perfectly well.’ He moved his hands in a gesture of 
irritation that anyone could be so obtuse. ‘Edwards, last night.’ The 
last words were said softly. 

‘One can’t prove anything. Besides they may be right, Edwards 
was in agony. Have a cigarette?’ 

Gill shook his head furiously. Baker stopped, framed his hands 
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about his mouth and struck the small flame. Gill thought how ugly 
he looked. 

‘He would have died in a month, perhaps much less.’ Baker’s voice 
droned on talking about all the possibilities. Gill began to feel that 
he was being strangled with callous reasoning. 

‘But they killed him.’ He almost shouted it in exasperation and 
impatience. 

‘Did they?’ He was calm and assured. 

“You mean...’ 

‘I mean that perhaps they didn’t, you saw Ross leaning over Ed- 
wards’s bed for perhaps two minutes, when he moved you saw he 
had a pillow in his hand.’ 

‘Well surely you haven’t any doubts?’ 

‘Perhaps not, heavens I don’t know, we can’t do anything that’s 
certain, besides mercy killing isn’t all that uncommon.’ 

‘But then it’s done by a sister, someone in authority.’ They were 
almost shouting at each other now. ‘Can’t you see how they enjoy 
their power. That’s what’s so horrible.’ The misery in his voice 
touched the words and seemed to spin them into darkness. 

‘Sisters in authority also enjoy their power but not so blatantly.’ 

Gill stopped dead. ‘Listen, I don’t understand, we must do some- 
thing .. . I can’t see, I can’t appreciate your attitude, it seems so bar- 
baric.’ Baker smiled, rested his hand on Alun’s arm and said in a 
whisper that attempted to be persuasive and yet was so quiet that it 
was almost unintelligible. 

‘But that’s the way things are.’ 

They walked on in silence, each cornered in his own world by his 
own misunderstanding, each longing to free himself, to create again 
an intimacy where they no longer disagreed. They parted, saying 
goodbye casually, diffidently, hiding the regret that each knew was 
there. Gill walked slowly home, his mind a maze of confusion, feel- 
ing violent disgust and revulsion for these two men, Ross and Larkin, 
with whom he had worked and lived for the last few months. Were 
they human beings? Of course, yet how could he understand they 
were? They seemed cruel and cunning, beasts of violent prey and 
coarse dispensations. Many people had murdered in this age of 
violence, he knew that, yet these two seemed to reach a private 
ecstasy of fulfilment, whenever irritated by some old man’s tiresome 
clinging to life (his body tortured and pit-holed with huge gang- 
renous bed sores) in the early hours of the morning they would place 
a pillow over his mouth. Then slowly joking and swearing, lit by 
small lamps, they would lay out the dead. This, strangely enough, 
was the one hospital job they did with exquisite efficiency. The 
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white-grey, blue-green figures of naked old men, eighty and ninety 
years old, would lie stiff on fresh, white linen being washed in 
fragrant soap that Ross had bought specially for the purpose; limbs, 
fingers, breasts of a painful shape would be lifted from the bed and 
laid down again, the corpses’ nails would be manicured and shone, 
his hair brushed and oiled, the cotton wool and bandages tenderly 
applied; slowly the old man would begin to look like an early 
mediaeval mural of Christ risen, of Christ resurrected. In his 
frightened, tortured imagination Gill would see the murdered figure 
of the old man being gently transformed, growing younger until with 
white flag unfurled, his head graciously kind, he would be wheeled 
out and laid on a marble slab. Psychologists might have been in- 
trigued to have heard Larkin telephoning the relatives: in a voice 
full of consideration and sympathy he would tell them how their 
father, grandfather or even husband, ‘passed peacefully away last 
night’. These actions could be forgiven, Gill thought, if they were 
done out of respect, kindness and consideration for the human being, 
but Ross and Larkin, abysmally lazy, made a point always of re- 
moving the patients who caused the most trouble. They attacked 
only the insane, the senile, the chronically ill; the unforgivable crime 
in a patient was incontinency and an unappreciative attitude to the 
hard-working nurse. The more cunning patients insured their com- 
fort with bribery but for most, even the smallest bribe, a cigarette, 
was far out of reach. 

As weeks passed the tension between Ross, Larkin and Gill inten- 
sified; perhaps they feared him, for they understood that they might 
have been indiscreet, but what they were unable to comprehend was 
that anyone in his right mind could think them wrong or bad. Gill’s 
plan was to acquire evidence and report the whole matter to the 
Matron. Baker would corroborate the facts if it came to it, but that 
was all. They had recently found that Larkin sometimes kept a 
supply of morphia in his locker that he had not used on Shacton: 
Baker supposed that this was another means of removing undesir- 
able patients. It was clear that their cruelty sprang not so much from 
an active wish to inflict pain upon these old men, but from a great 
impatience, a deep frustration; sometimes indeed these men could 
have moments of Kindness, even making some tea and taking a cup 
to some patient who had struggled in vain with sleep; but at 
other times in a fit of violence Ross would spit obscenity dragging 
the old man by his neck half out of bed and flinging him back with 
blows from his fists. The patient would shriek and whimper saying 
‘all right mister, all right mister . . . I'll be good, I promise you.. 
I'll be good,’ and Ross, strutting out with the air of the Gestapo, 
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would smile, self satisfied, self appreciative. He had taught them. In 
those days Gill wondered whether evil was perhaps ignorance; and 
in a fit of compassion, he tried to talk to Ross. But all his attempts 
were made fun of, and then, anger overwhelming him, he began to 
taunt Ross. With terror and bitterness, in self-righteous tones Gill 
told him that he thought both he and Larkin were criminals, were 
despicable cowards and that he meant to do something about it, 
even if it was the last thing he did. He walked out leaving them 
speechless: he heard Ross mutter a stream of invective, then silence. 

A few days after that Gill became ill, he stayed away with a tem- 
perature of 104 and found himself vomiting, retching and unable to 
eat; it lasted for four days. Throughout this time he had the most 
violent nightmares, nearly all about the hospital with the three men 
like actors on a stage playing strange and terrible parts. Sometimes 
he felt himself becoming like the old men, small and wretched he 
crawled across the marble floor waiting to be crushed by the majesty 
of Ross, waiting for that first pristine pain which was his fulfilment 
of coming death. But though Ross crushed many of these insects he 
seemed never to notice Gill and he, instead of experiencing the heat 
and perspiration from burning and everlasting flesh, found himself 
outside amongst mountains, cold and desolate, that he could never 
hope to climb. Then awakening in darkness he would seem to hear 
old men shrieking lonely and forgotten and see silent and huge 
hands holding the virgin whiteness of a pillow, an empty and open 
mouth covered, and, for one second, eyes like chasms filled with a 
gaping and limitless terror. Then he would call out, sharply and 
brokenly, but he made no sound. Was he still dreaming? This bed, 
hard and unresisting, was it still in his room? A darkness, enclosing 
him, pulling him down, down, down, falling, falling, effortless, sub- 
lime, resting. ... 

He had been away just over a week, his illness had made him 
thinner, taken the little colour that there was completely away leav- 
ing a white mask where two almost black eyes burnt with a new, 
feverish fury; his body and the thin shafts and blades of bone con- 
tained in it, now moved with a nervous, slightly unpleasant vitality. 
Staff and patients seemed wary, not certain what this silent youth, 
this boy, whose body had outgrown his being, would do next. He 
seemed strangely quiescent and when he knew that his friend Baker 
had been stopped at the gate and questioned, certain articles being 
found upon him which belonged to the hospital, he made no com- 
ment. The certainty seemed not to disturb him that Baker would be 
quickly and quietly discharged, without references, and would have 
to find the best job possible elsewhere. Gill was now alone and yet 
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not alone. A nurse coming’into the sluice one evening found him 
talking to himself in assured almost humorous tones; the nurse was 
there for perhaps thirty seconds and though Gill lowered his voice 
this was the only indication he gave that he knew anyone else was 
there. He seemed separately and finally enclosed in his own world. 

The time was gradually approaching when Gill would have to 
leave in order to start his term at College, and the tension between 
him, Ross and Larkin had somewhat subsided; before the illness he 
was continually conscious of his hatred and revulsion for them, but 
now he hardly realized their existence. 

The last night of Gill’s duty came. At eight, Ross and Larkin and 
certain other nurses were in the kitchen making tea and smoking. 
Ross had bought a goldfish bow] cheaply (he was a great collector of 
fish) and in loud tones was recalling how he had cheated the shop- 
keeper. Gill walked in, rather whiter than usual, with one hand in 
his breast pocket and a calm, quiet voice began speaking, Ross slowly 
lost his .vords, and then in a horrified silence they listened. 

‘... it is not important what I do, I am fully aware of that, but 
some form of just retribution has to come. Will come. I have de- 
cided that this nemesis must be performed through official 
channels... .’ 

They recognized the word ‘official’ and in a vague way began to 
understand what he was saying. 

‘... 1 do not know whom to have compassion for, but greed and 
cruelty have always been punished. We will say and have said with 
cunning and avarice, “That it is not I’. But I have learnt while being 
here that it is all of us. Do you see then that I am accusing myself of 
the same reality, the same accusation written in my eyes as when 
oo Ross and you Larkin have murdered sleeping old men in their 

eds. 

At this both Ross and Larkin stiffened as if sentenced to death: 
their eyes narrowing, they stared at the student, who went on un- 
concerned: 

‘The continual murder, the ever present annunciation not of birth 
but of death. I have written a Requiem and I am giving a full re- 
port to the matron in the morning.’ 

‘Why you bloody little rat...’ 

“You bitch.’ It was Larkin who had said it and h ili 
while Ross, his neck and face purple could hardly ect: 
‘Where's your friend Baker eh? We fixed ’im didn’t we?’ Larkin still 
smiling walked closer, then with his two hands took hold of Gill and 
with one movement shook him, then wiping his mouth as if the air 
Gill breathed was poison to him he turned away. ‘I know what you 
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two got up to. .. . Anyway, what bleeding fool is going to believe 
you, you only got this job because they’re so short-staffed. You’d 
get nowhere, eh, isn’t that so? Isn’t that true? .. . anyway, anyway, 
where's this report, come on let’s see it, what ’ave yur said?” 

Gill backed slowly to the door, his mind unable to appreciate that 
the whole situation had changed. 

‘Give it to us.’ Ross in a terrible voice like the rushing of heavy 
waters through a thin channel shouted: ‘Give it to us.’ And Gill, 
trembling, took his hand from his pocket and produced a bulging en- 
velope. Ross snatched it and tore it open: pieces of paper of all sizes 
and of all colours floated to the floor, notes of music were on some, 
others had geometrical designs in thin wavering pen lines drawn on 
them, others had the word ‘dark’ written in large black letters, others 
rhymes and couplets, nonsensical lyrics with the names Ross and 
Larkin interwoven into the words, some were only fit for the lava- 
tory wall while others had a cur‘+.is lyrical beauty. Gill looked hor- 
rified, stood there murmuring, ‘a line of song, a line of song, they have 
broken a line of song.’ Ross with a laugh of triumph and one move- 
ment of his hand collected the papers and thrust them deep into the 
fire. The student was still. Then he put his hand up as if warding off 
a blow, turned slowly, his shoulders mournfully thin, his body elec- 
trically sad silhouetted in the door, and stumbled out of the room 
down the stone steps and into the hot, oppressed night outside. 


Robert Medley: Museum Reflections 
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He can remember how his love 
Contrived the kind of sense he sought 
For one who seemed to understand 
A gesture easy to the hand 

And simple as his thought. 


Now all ambition is uncaught, 
No more than smoke, he thinks, in air, 
Though sweet as summer to the mind, 
And like the dream it once defined, 

It hovers feckless there: 


Watching the clouds, he sees above 
His head, a horse, a hound, a dove. 


The sun beats in across this ground 

All afternoon, along the slope 

He cleared to see the singing birds 

And learn the measure to the words 
For which the will must grope. 


They bend the spiry grass like hope, 
But tell him nothing new. The pure 
Intensity of music glows 
As absolute as time. He knows 

Its meaning will endure: 


A hoofbeat turns the world to sound. 
He hears the baying of a hound. 
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TWO POEMS 


CLIMBING THE ROCK 


Over this rim of rock like the mountain, fierce as light, 
Its terrible face unknown, from the blind couloir 

The mind must cross, to the peak. It is fixed for a star 
In a sky of stars, and its terrors are steep and bright. 


Children swarm on its sides; they are birds and flowers, 
Marvellous, there, as distance. One holds in his hand, 
Like safety, a yellow pebble picked up from the sand 
At the far edge of the shore where he watched for hours 


Gulls and the floating sails from the other side 

Of the bay. Now he shouts to the rest, 

He has found a way to the top; he can see the west 
A continent like an island left by the tide. 


Everything he has imagined is true, for the world 
Is a summit of light to discover, a pebble, a starfish 
Found in a pool to love, and a summer wish: 
Happiness like a secret or waves that lay curled 


At the foot of this rock. Discovery is surprise. 

He can see the earth’s curve and the spell 

Of the land around him, more beautiful than the bell 
That defines a sunken reef where disaster lies. 
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e is at the decisive moment in his literary life. He meets other 
young writers; he becomes a member of a coterie or a set, 
perhaps; he meets the eminent, he is on the verge of success. This is 
true of many English writers, but it was not true of myself. As far 
as I can see, by comparing my life with the lives of my contem- 
poraries, I was very late in meeting any writers at all in London; I 
met none of the eminent older figures and indeed had written noth- 
ing which would have deserved any notice from them. The develop- 
ment of what talents I have had has always been late and slow. I did 
indeed ‘come to London’ but I came there as an outsider and with a 
sense of bewilderment and personal defeat. It was the last city in 
the world I wanted to live in—a dulling, gloomy, friendless place it 
seemed to me. I remember getting off the Irish mail at Euston one 
early morning in the late twenties and going to a room which had 
been lent to me in Charlotte Street. It smelled of mice, tea leaves and 
stale gas. I was elated by travelling but I was scared. 

I was twenty-seven or twenty-eight at the time and since I was 
twenty I had not lived in England. I had been brought up in London. 
First of all when I left school I had worked in the leather trade at 
Bermondsey; then I had gone to France and worked in a photo- 
grapher’s off the Boulevard des Italiens in Paris; later I had been a 
commercial traveller selling glue and shellac to the ironmongers, 
furniture makers and sealing wax manufacturers there. I also sold— 
or rather, failed, to sell, ostrich feathers and became a temporary 
agent for theatre tickets. All these occupations were ill-paid and 
boring. But I read a lot and I wrote one or two sketches during this 
time which were published in The Saturday Westminster, Time and 
Tide and The Christian Science Monitor, a very civilized American 
paper whose London manager, an Englishman I will call Bassell- 
thorpe, had been infected with American impulsiveness. He sent me 
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to Ireland to write articles for his paper at the time of the Irish Civil 
War. This was excellent for me but reckless on his part for I was 
ignorant of Irish politics and had never written a news article in my 
life. After this 1 became a correspondent of the paper—and of The 
Manchester Guardian—in Spain and North Africa, travelled round 
the Mediterranean and went to the United States. But The Christian 
Science Monitor, though not a religious paper, had peculiarities 
which were stultifying if one was interested, as I was, not in politics 
but in art and in life. I did not wish to be a newspaper correspondent 
and the Americans, who tire of things so quickly, were tired of me. 
I wanted to write stories and novels and here they gave me more 
encouragement than I had ever received in England; partly because it 
is natural for Americans to think that all wishes are desirable and 
possible, partly because they are egotists and wish to be shut of one 
as soon as is decently possible. 

My arrival in London was really a return. I had been brought up 
there. It was a defeat, also. For it meant the end of a youthful vow 
I had made when I was twenty, which was to travel, even emigrate 
and never to live in England again. The atmosphere I had been 
brought up in was extremely hostile to the intellect and the arts and 
the gulf which separated a young man of my background from the 
literary world seemed unbridgeable. If I had had a job or money at 
this time, I certainly would not have returned but necessity forced 
me to do so. The odd thing was that I knew more about the Irish, 
Spanish and American literary worlds than I knew about the Eng- 
lish. I had listened to Yeats and AE, to Ortega y Gasset and to Una- 
muno; I had met clever young people in Boston and New York; but 
I was so ignorant of London life that I had no idea that Charlotte 
Street and Fitzroy Square had any connection with the Bloomsbury 
group and did not even know that the group existed, until a London 
American told me about it. I had of course written nothing that 
would have attracted the interest of any circle of writers, beyond 
two awkward short stories one of which was published in The Corn- 
hill Magazine; and | would have felt a hopeless shame and inferiority 
if I had met any of the Bloomsbury figures. Later on I was to discover 
that there was another barrier: they had leisure and I had to earn my 
living somehow. I had not leisure for the cultivation of personal re- 
lationships. Some of my friends tell me that I was lucky to grow up 
in circumstances so intellectually lethargic and out of touch, for, 
they say, one is thereby forced to ‘live’ first before writing. I enjoy 
‘living’ —or is it indolent drifting? It is a puzzle to know how much 
a writer needs to ‘live’. He needs a certain capital of ‘life’ and he 
needs to refresh it at intervals for the rest of his days by not doing 
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any one thing too long. But ‘living’ is a matter of inner capacity and 
imagination. One can easily stagnate in ‘living’; it is just as easy to 
avoid ‘living’, to lose the capacity because one has lost heart, in the 
midst of life, as it is in the favourable and closed worlds of literature 
and the arts. By the time one is twenty one has lived one life in- 
tensely; by thirty, several other lives. The discipline and stimulus of 
other minds of the same bent is indispensable to writers, and they 
waste valuable time if they miss it. I have said earlier that it took me 
a long time to learn to write and although I had a talent for writing 
stories I would have written better ones earlier if I had lived among 
people who were informed and critical. 1 would not have muddled 
along in the conceited, day-dreaming and isolated way I had fallen 
into. 

And so, knowing no writers, I fell back upon the only person I 
knew: the un-strange and monumental Mr Bassellthorpe. He was 
the manager of the American paper which did not now employ me 
and which, I saw, would have a fatal effect upon my prospects if it 
did. The fatality would have been double; first, because of the 
paper’s policy and, second, because—like a large number of news- 
papers—it really regarded commentary on literature as a high class 
and even superior substitute for literature itself. The tendency to 
make literature safe for its public is general in journalism and most 
original writers have to battle with this evil which is all the more 
insidious for being unconsciously promoted. One might test writers 
by their resistance to the disease—a drastic test which I myself 
would certainly come very poorly out of. 

The situation between Mr Bassellthorpe and myself was an awk- 
ward one. He had seen some talent in me. I was grateful to him. But 
we were—it was obvious to both of us— parting company. He was 
kind enough to want to hold on; I was anxious to go. We neither of 
us could manage it. He was a very tall, solid, good man in his sixties, 
generous, heavy in utterance and cultivated. Although English he 
had been Americanized against his will—for he disliked Americans 
—and he had one of those heavy bland transatlantic faces which be- 
came puddingy when he was morally disapproving. He dressed very 
well, with the general air of being got up for a funeral, a wedding or 
the Stock Exchange. He greeted one with a clean, warm, brotherly 
smile which contained a threat of authority and a smirk of embar- 
rassment, his handshake was soft and engulfing and he wore button 
boots. Like most young men I was scornful, terrified, grateful, but 
driven to evasiveness by him. 

The button boots of Mr Bassellthorpe were gentlemanly. They 
were contemptuously out of fashion, an overpowering assertion of 
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the authority of his generation. This came out even more strongly 
in the way he quietly conveyed his wealth and his knowledge of the 
world. He was a manager, but he conveyed that he sat in his office 
out of a sort of noblesse oblige to public affairs which he would 
modestly, but inexorably guide in a gentlemanly way. But the most 
powerful impression he gave was of boyish good health. At sixty he 
walked like a Guardsman, and breathed the fumes of Piccadilly as 
though they were nourishing. He became kinder, happier, stronger 
and more confident in physique and mind every minute. This quality 
never became magnetic. It did not communicate or travel. The better 
he felt, when I called at his office or went to luncheon with him, the 
less healthy I used to feel. I used even to get stomach ache. 

How, many years ago, Mr Bassellthorpe came to die—and rather 
young too in the manner of American businessmen—I cannot 
imagine. There was an odd kink in him which, at any rate, made him 
disadvantageous as the only literary mentor I had. He had given up 
literature. He had given it up on principle. When he was young he 
had known all the writers: Wilde, Beardsley, Conrad, Kipling, 
Shaw. He had known Yeats. He had read widely and thoroughly but, 
I now think, with condescension and a majestic absence of en- 
thusiasm. The truth is that, suddenly, he had experienced religious 
conversion. I do not know the circumstances. He had become, per- 
haps because of his good health, a Christian Scientist. He had come 
of Quaker stock and the humble, artisan birth of the original dis- 
ciples of Mrs Eddy in the dreary town of Lynn in Massachussetts, 
gave a moral cachet to his faith, as it did for the faith of many of the 
smart and devout of Knightsbridge. This conversion made him look 
upon literature as a sad if once delectable mistake, for the arts are 
concerned with evil as well as good—and evil, according to this reli- 
gion, did not exist. Now, he drank no wine, smoked no cigars, read 
no books. Yet he would like to remember these lost errors. He would 
recall vintages with nostalgia and books with puzzled regret. As a 
young writer whom he encouraged, I was his sin. He used to say how 
tragic it was that Dostoevsky had not lived in Mrs Eddy’s lifetime 
for the Russian would have gained much from her works. Tolstoy, 
he thought, was nearer ‘the Truth’ despite his pride. It was myster- 
ious, he found, that a great genius like Shakespeare should have 
written lines which fell short of the Bostonian ethic. Mrs Eddy 
thought so too. He hated the Irish on general Anglo-Saxon grounds, 
and once quoted a line from a Celtic poet— “What does the salmon 
dream?’ —in the offended voice of one who has been told a down- 
right lie. ‘Salmons don’t dream,’ he said. 

The imagination was Mr Bassellthorpe’s difficulty: he had none. 
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He hated sensibility: he despised the heart. His worst word of abuse 
was ‘emotional’. This was enough to make our conversation one- 
sided; but there was another more awkward reason. I myself had 
been dipped into Christian Science when I was young; had dipped 
and lapsed, dipped and lapsed until I had finally lapsed altogether. 
Since to lapse was ‘error’ and error did not exist, I could never, in 
Mr Bassellthorpe’s view, be said to have lapsed at all. I was in the 
false situation of one who is rescued from drowning by an over- 
earnest member of the Humane Society when he is not drowning 
at all. Sometimes idle remarks of mine drove the brotherly smile 
from Mr Bassellthorpe’s face and I would feel an almost physical 
shock as if I had had a life buoy thrown at me instead of for me. I 
remember an instance of this. 

Like many cheerful Puritans who are free of the pleasures of the 
flesh, Mr Bassellthorpe excepted the pleasure of eating well. Since 
I was living poorly on the proceeds of translating business and tech- 
nical documents at the rate of a farthing per English word. I was 
glad to be taken to expensive restaurants by him. One day, as we 
went into one of these places, I told him that the stick I was carry- 
ing—it was one of my affectations, I thought all writers carried 
sticks—was a male bamboo. ‘Beware,’ said Mr Bassellthorpe, his 
face become like cold suet, ‘Beware of getting sex on the brain.’ 

But Mr Bassellthorpe, though he disapproved, was benevolent. He 
saw that I needed to be put.on to editors who knew more about the 
literary world than he did. He put me on to H. M. Tomlinson of The 
Nation, a writer I greatly admired and still do. I was shocked to find 
a tired man. Even more shocked to hear from him that I was a fool 
to try to be a writer in England and that I had better go back abroad 
as quickly as possible. The same answer came from Mr Garvin on 
The Observer. Mr Garvin's leading articles in that paper used to lie 
about my parents’. house on Sunday mornings, like enormous 
eighteenth century tombstones. They stunned, as they were read, 
with their huge metaphors and their inescapable message of human 
fatality. Now I actually sat before Mr Garvin’s desk. His head was 
hidden in his hands and he looked up at me with large, distraught 
eyes like someone coming round from a migraine or like Irving re- 
citing The Bells. His voice moaned as he said that ne was unable to 
tell me what to do now. He could (he said) only speak of the future 
He lived in the future, two months, six months, years ahead, in what 
was going to happen. I felt raw, shy and topical. ‘Don’t stay here in 
London. Get away,’ he said. ‘South America. Nobody realizes,’ he 
said, ‘that in fifty, a hundred, two hundred years’ time it will be the 
most important place on earth.’ | felt I had only a short time to live. 
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] asked if I could review a book now. He was rather short about this 
request. 

“You must ask my daughter who sits over at that window,’ he 
said. ‘Known, most formally, in this office as Miss Garvin.’ It was 
Miss Garvin’s day off. I did not return. I went back to Charlotte 
Street, to work at my translations, to get on with a book I was 
writing, some stories and an obituary notice of Primo de Rivera. Mr 
Bassellthorpe’s shadow was on me. He would hate my book. He 
would loath my short stories. I had heard what he thought of Tol- 
stoy. 

But, as I have said, Mr Bassellthorpe loved benevolence. He said 
he knew a publisher, a Mr Hicks-Flannell. My acquaintance with Mr 
Hicks-Flannell was very short but one fact caught my eye at once. 
Like Mr Bassellthorpe he wore button boots. Like him also he was a 
Christian Scientist, and a gentleman of means. But whereas Mr Bas- 
sellthorpe was well-dressed and quietly, impregnably confident, Mr 
Hicks-Flannell was thin, saturnine and melancholy. I do not think 
he had lost all his money, but he had the fated look of someone dedi- 
cated to the disappearance of the remains of a small private inheri- 
tance. Put it in beer, put it in tobacco, one wanted to say to him; but 
he was intended, by higher powers than his own, for the undetect- 
able leak, the diminishing return. He had been in a silent way, in the 
Navy, possibly had kept deep diaries. God would never fail to 
answer the prayers of Mr Bassellthorpe. He would just nod his head 
in acquiesence at the unassuming regularity of his views. Mr Hicks- 
Flannell’s prayers, I would guess, were treated parsimoniously 
simply because they would be irregular and desperate, but he took 
a refined pride in this negligence. He regarded his merits as explicable 
disadvantages and, in other circumstances, might have become an 
ascetic or a priest. He disliked the world. I cannot remember what 
he said to me but there were curious remarks about the decline of 
the arts, the commercialization of life, the tide of vulgarity sweep- 
ing all before it, the smallness of hope and something about the at- 
mosphere being inappropriate and the situation difficult. He glanced 
at an inner door in his office when he said this as if the inappropriate 
trapped us. From behind the door came the dilatory and festive 
voice of the partner of Mr Hicks-Flannell. Irony had got its claws 
into him: his partner’s name was Eddy. My manuscript came back 
rejected within a week. ia 

This did not surprise me. I had to re-write it all the following year 
before any publisher would keep it any longer than that. But many 
years later I met Mr Eddy for the first time and Mr Eddy said, ‘if he 
had only known’ he would have published me at once. ‘Known 
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what?’ I asked. ‘Well, if-you had only not come through Mr Hicks- 
Flannell.’ ‘What happened to Mr Hicks-Flannell?’ I asked. ‘Run over,’ 
said Mr Eddy with some self-importance. It was almost as if he had 
arranged the accident. I saw that Mr Eddy had, with satisfaction, 
appointed himself to be the plague of Mr Hicks-Flannell’s life. And 
with just cause. For Mr Eddy was angry. He had never forgiven 
Christian Science for being issued under the imprint of his own 
name, and he made Mr Hicks-Flannell responsible for the irritation. 
Mr Eddy was driven mad by the suspicion that Mr Hicks-Flannell’s 
manuscripts had been considered in the spirit of prayer and it was 
his policy to smell out Mr Hicks-Flannell’s prayers and squash them. 
I was one. Mr Eddy was a pale, round, obsequious man with a shrewd 
and psalmy voice but there was also an air of Brighton sea-front, Ed- 
wardian night clubs, pinching fingers and binoculars also. I can 
imagine him with a watering-can in his garden, but also peeping 
through a hole in the fence. He dropped from time to time a very 
friendly aitch. And so, from his confidences, I gathered his technique 
as a publisher. He waited for his partner to bring in a manuscript, 
say, about Greece; he suspected at once the infiltration of the hated 
religion. With a knowing smile he would immediately produce a 
much better book on Turkey and say innocently that the author 
was a very interesting man—a Methodist, a Catholic or a Buddhist, 
perhaps, a Spiritualist, a Theosophist. Mr Hicks-Flannell suffered for 
his faith. But not the firm; it made its money in the byways of elec- 
tricity, soldering for beginners, the handbook trade and so on. The 
partners were united in their belief that literature was in decline. My 
manuscript confirmed them. Some other publisher took it. 

Lucky for me, but unlucky for my friendship with Mr Bassell- 
thorpe. He had seen my progress and now regretted it. I knew the 
sight of any book or story of mine would be fatal to our friendship. 
I gave him a copy of my book. He said with his usual kindness, ‘Now 
you are an author’ and admired the binding. But when he read this 
and one more of my books, he could not hide his feelings. His face 
was heavy, hurt, the face of a dog that forgives but cannot forget. 
‘Why,’ he said, ‘do you write about the evil in people and not the 
good?’ I said I wrote as I saw and, no doubt, as I was. ‘But couldn’t 
you try to be better?’ he said. It was the end. The following day good 
and earnest Quaker that he had been, he wrote me a letter of apology 
He had spoken in an un-Christian manner, we must all follow our 
understanding. The light was there for all to see. Alas, the damage 
was done. Dostoevsky, Tolstoy, Yeats, we had all fallen short. Misan- 


thropically, but benevolent to the end, he gave me a book to review 
for his paper. 
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I went shortly afterwards to my first literary party. It was held in 
a small room and was packed with people. I knew none of them. A 
gentleman in a tail coat said to me ‘This room is very hot.’ Another 
said ‘This room is very high.’ An elderly lady, told to be kind to me, 
asked me what was the most exciting thing I had ever done in my 
life and said she had swum over a volcano. | sank and left the party. 
I had already spent the twenty pounds advance on the book and 
was down to about nine shillings. | went off to read the notices of 
Bodies Found outside Scotland Yard. It was a very cold day. 

More than ‘coming to London’, the return to England was the 
important thing for me and the slow renewal of contacts with Eng- 
lish life. Sometimes I have lived in London, sometimes in the coun- 
try, in both places with rewards and dissatisfactions. I have con- 
tinued to travel, having had restlessness planted in me in early child- 
hood. My family moved house, chiefly about London, fourteen times 
or more before I grew up, and we felt the excitement of new places 
and the illusion of saying ‘At last, I could live here.’ We never could. 
All writers are different, but I think all write out of the tensions in- 
side themselves. No tensions, no writing. It is difficult to know what 
are the gains or losses of expatriation but, I think, I learned one very 
important fact which John Stuart Mill noted about England in his 
essay on The Subjection of Women; it is a fact which has always 
given a special difficulty to the English writer. Mill said that our 
strong sense of social discipline made it very difficult for us to be 
judges of the natural lineaments of human nature. I think going 
abroad for a long time helped me a little in looking at England with 
this veil removed. English people became foreign to me and that was 
an advantage, for it removed some of the drabness, the curtain of 
convention with which, very cunningly, we cover up what is really 
going on in our lives. There was another practical gain. When I 
went abroad with the intention of becoming foreign the project en- 
couraged the cultivation of empathy, the attempt to divest oneself 
of oneself and to become the thing or person seen. In the long run 
my success in this was small, but the project did involve very atten- 
tive listening to the words people used in various languages in their 
conversation, and that has turned out to be a valuable and per- 
manent interest to me as a writer of stories. All writers I have known 
have complained of periods of sluggishness and boredom in their 
minds. It is not until they suddenly see things, words, places, persons, 
situations as something else that their minds begin to wake up again. 
London became London to me when it became foreign. 
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The Hero as Revolutionary 


An Assessment of Arthur Koestler’s Novels 


Ne 


linical statements, animated cartoons of a pilgrim’s regress 
from revolution.’ 

Is there any justice at all in this verdict of Mr V. S. Pritchett’s? 
His article in Horizon is the only serious critique of Koestler pub- 
lished since George Orwell’s essay, and it does make a number 
of good points, in spite of the bias that was necessary to roll it 
round to this conclusion. But rather than summarize its arguments 
I shall try to build up a comprehensive case for the prosecution by 
putting the main charges that Orwell, Mr Pritchett and reviewers 
have made together with a few that they have not made. 

It could be said that the reins are always being taken out of the 
novelist’s hands by the journalist or the essayist, the Koestler who 
is interested only in the documentary and the abstract. That the 
characters therefore exist not as individuals but as representatives 
of a group predicament or mouthpieces of an attitude. They don’t 
develop, don’t interact, only argue and cite facts about European 
events, while the minor characters (who don’t talk so much) are 
distorted by a crude satire into grotesques, bloodless as balloons and 
as easy to deflate. Since there is no living organism, no action capable 
of generating a momentum of its own, everything has to be pro- 
pelled from outside, by force of argument. It could then be suggested 
that Marxism is a disease from which Koestler’s mind has never re- 
covered. That its needle of response can no longer register degrees of 
difference, only jerk about between the extremes, making him see 
everything in terms of dialectical opposites. And that, the prosecu- 
tion could conclude, is why his prose is so lifeless, coarsened with 
clichés and weighed down with pseudo-scientific jargon that gives an 


aura of precision to the hypostasizing analysis and the rough genera- 
lizations that keep intruding on the narrative. 
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In all that there is not one charge that is valid as it stands, and 
though there is not one without some relevance to some of Koest- 
ler’s novels, the case they add up to can be carried against only one 
of them. Arrival and Departure is Koestler’s only novel which does 
not come to life as a novel. The hero is less an individual than a 
notice-board for communiqués about outrages in Europe. Exper- 
lences are pinned on to him without any thought for whether they 
cohere—and they don’t. The Peter who is tortured and the Peter who 
makes love to Odette and the Peter who wants to join the British 
Army might almost as well be different characters, and it would 
make little difference to any of them if Peter never had to watch 
the Nazis gassing ‘Useless Jews’. The only reason he has that ex- 
perience is that Koestler wanted to fit in an eye-witness report, and 
while it was absolutely right that people should be told about such 
things, he might have contented himself with a magazine article. In 
fact the episode was printed in Horizon before the novel came out, 
and by itself, as a piece of reportage, it is arresting and even moving. 
But it would make no more difference to the article if the ‘I’ were 
taken to be Koestler himself than it makes to the novel that the ‘I’ is 
Peter. 

The failure to characterize Peter is part of a failure to co-ordinate 
the novel’s various elements. It is only in one scene, when Peter is 
tortured, that Koestler manages to integrate both the documentation 
and the analysis into the narrative, and, even then, some of the effect 
is lost when the scene fades back into the psychiatrist’s flat. But 
there is no balance at all between the experiences that are narrated 
in flashbacks and the novel’s much more passive present — an ad hoc 
love affair, a nervous breakdown in a neutral country and dialogues 
with an incredible aunt-like psychiatrist. These are the novel’s back- 
bone, a backbone of steel. An absurdly simple argument (about 
guilt-feelings as a motive to heroic action) is allowed to impose an 
absurdly simple pattern on everything in the novel, except the past 
which it is meant to explain. The flashbacks are protected by their 
documentary solidity and their invincible incoherence, but all the 
issues to be worked out in the rest of Peter’s development are pat- 
ternized into the artificial simplicity of steel ribs. For the future 
there are just three possibilities: he can sail to America to join the 
girl he loves, sail to England to join the side he thinks will lose the 
war or join the side he thinks will win; and his development as he 
vacillates and decides reads like a fake case-history. 

Real movement is impossible because the motive force to the 
whole action is being derived from an argument. But in Koestler’s 
other novels, though the characters may often argue too much and 
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though the same faults occur.of documentary overloading and analy- 
tical interruption, the momentum is always generated from within. 
It is not only that the central experience is more definite and the 
characters better individuated: for Koestler, the greatest problem of 
all has always been how to represent social units and political forces 
in the action. It was stultifying to make Peter Slavek stand for masses 
of people who could not be brought on to the stage, but the problem 
never arises in quite the same way in any of the other novels because 
they are all much nearer to being chronicles of actual events. But 
they are essentially compromises between Chronicle and Novel, and 
the one that is most outright in its chronicling is the least successful 
as a novel. 

Thieves in the Night is an account of the Jewish settlements in 
Palestine before the war. A great deal of the documentation that has 
to be done is integrated quite successfully into the action, but there 
is too much reportage and too many facts that can only be brought 
in by quoting from broadcasts that the characters hear and making 
them read out extracts from newspapers to one another. The con- 
stant recourse to devices of this sort in the second half of the novel 
is an indication that some of the events in question must be rather 
remote from the characters, and the fact is that quite suddenly the 
persecution of the Jews in Europe has become a main theme. It is 
one that could not possibly be developed here with any success, even 
though Koestler concentrates less on the actual persecution than on 
the policy of refusing asylum to the German Jews who escaped to 
Palestine. As chronicler he could not have ignored that, and as 
novelist he succeeds at least in drawing an effective picture of the 
frustration that met all the settlers’ efforts to help the Jews in Europe, 
but the level of the writing keeps falling as the inevitable tide of 
indignation rises. The characters who are intended to represent the 
English attitudes are satirically battered into unrecognizable shapes, 
and the narrative is liable to be thrown off balance by an over- 
explicitness that is intended to force the reader’s sympathies and 
fies towards both the characters and the attitudes they stand 
or. 

The purposeless weavings in and out of Joseph’s diary make the 
writing all the more uneven and the distance between its highs and 
lows can be estimated by comparing two of Joseph’s decisions. The 
triangle of sexual tensions that calls for the first decision involves 
social and political issues, but that does not prevent the conflict from 
being worked out dramatically in a way that fairly presents each 
point of view. There is no marriage in the commune but lovers are 
required to live together, and Joseph is threatened with expulsion if 
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he refuses to live with Ellen. Dinah is the main reason for his reluc- 
tance, but because of experiences at the hands of the Nazis, she is 
now neurotically incapable of any sexual relationship. Joseph 
decides to submit to the commune, but his own action in the next 
scene with Dinah has the effect of a judgement on his decision. 

But his later decision to join the Terrorists is not tested dramatic- 


_ally in terms of personal consequences. The narrative is off-balance 


at this point because Koestler is so intent on making out a retro- 
spective case for Terrorism that he will not allow a word to be said 
on the other side. 

‘Oh, go to hell,’ Bauman said abruptly. ‘You’ve got that intellec- 
tual squint which makes you see both sides of the medal at the 
same time...’ 

The sympathy is entirely with Bauman, and as Joseph is infected 
with the same enthusiastic unreasonableness, the prose starts racing 
from one cliché to another. 

Already his momentary elation was followed by a new wave 
of disgust at choosing that easy way out. Reuben had showed him 
the way out of that first crisis—had enabled him to eat his cake 
and have it—and now Bauman was doing the same. But he was 
“too weary to argue about Ends and Means —for that was what the 
whole question finally boiled down to. This was no time for soul- 
searching. Who was he to save his integrity while others had their 
bodies hacked to pieces? In the logic of the ice age tolerance be- 
came a luxury and purity a vice. There was no way to escape the 
dilemma. To wash one’s hands and let others do the dirty job was 
a hypocrisy, not a solution. .. . 

It’s worth comparing that piece of propaganda with the prose in 
The Gladiators at the moments when Spartacus is making his main 
decisions. Both the issues and the individual mind are probed 
carefully, so that we can see the character being slowly and subtly 
developed by the decisions that he makes. When Joseph talks him- 
self into Terrorism, Koestler is obviously unaware of how super- 
ficial the internal conflict is. But there is a critical focus on all Spar- 
tacus’s movements, achieved partly through the character’s own 

areness: 
zis ‘We have two kinds of people with us, and they should be 

separated: one kind carry the great, just wrath in their hearts, the 
others have only their bellies full with petty greed. They are the 
ones responsible for Nola, Suessala and Calatia. We'll have to part 
from them. That will be very difficult; we shall have to find wily 
means and ways and walk the crooked roads to rid ourselves of 
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The prose there is very simple but it penetrates to the deepest impli- — 
cations of the decision to get rid of Crixus and the predatory Gauls — 
by sending them to fight a hopeless battle against two Roman legions. © 
This is Spartacus’s first subordination of the means to the end, and 
both as a stage in his development and as a comment on the dilemma 
of the revolutionary who cannot fight for the ideal without betray- 
ing it, his decision carries all the more weight because he looks at 
both sides of the medal at the same time. 

The novel has a great deal to say in general terms about the inevi- 
tability of the detours that betray the revolutionary ideal, but its 
success in making the point dramatically shows that the momentum 
of the action is not being generated by the argument. It is a dramatic 
logic in the sequence of events that keeps forcing Spartacus to 
choose between two courses of action neither of which is right, so 
that the way out of one dilemma only leads into another worse 
dilemma. The narrative ranges over a huge variety of incidents, but 
there is no question here of an uneven distribution of interest be- 
tween the individuals and the group. Except for a few bad patches 
of stodgy chronicling and superfluous analysis, the elements com- 
bine to the best interest of the novel as a whole. 

But the prosecution mustn’t be allowed to step in and say that the 
novelist can succeed only on ground that is out of the journalist’s 
range. Darkness at Noon is the ideal piece of evidence here because 
it takes almost the same subject that was handled journalistically in 
Dialogue with Death, a first-hand account of three months in a con- 
demned cell. It certainly makes an impact with its prisoner’s-mouth 
immediacy, but Rubashov's experience not only profits from being 
part of a very much larger pattern, it is also the more vivid for being 
less immediate. The sense of locale is much stronger, partly because 
Koestler gives too many details about his own cell in Dialogue with 
Death and only a few significant details about Rubashov’s, but 
mainly because Rubashov is not just a camera with its shutter open. 
The impact that the dampness, the water-jug, the breadcrumbs on 
the floor make on him is brought into the picture. And whereas, in 
Dialogue with Death, Koestler was able to talk almost cheerfully of 
‘waves of melancholy’, Rubashov’s melancholy —or apathy or tired- 
ness—is dramatically projected. 

So I shall be shot, thought Rubashov. Blinking, he watched the 
movement of his big toe, which stuck up vertically at the end of 
the bed. He felt warm, secure and very tired; he had no objection 
to dozing straight off into death, there and then, if only one let 
him remain lying under the warm blanket. ‘So they are going to 
shoot you,’ he told himself. He slowly moved his toes in the sock 
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3 and a verse occurred to him which compared the feet of Christ to 
fi. a white roebuck in a thornbush. He rubbed his pince-nez on his 
Le sleeve with the gesture familiar to all his followers. He felt in the 
E, warmth of the blanket almost perfectly happy and feared only one 

thing, to have to get up and move. ‘So you are going to be de- 

_stroyed,’ he said to himself half aloud... .’ 
_— In its counterpointing of sensations, thoughts about the future and 
reminders of the past, that passage is more complex than anything. 
in The Gladiators. Not that the presentation of Spartacus’s conscious- 
ness was too simple, but there is more scope for developing Ruba- 
shov’s for nearly everything in the novel is narrated from his point of 
view. The flashbacks show him making decisions typical of his 
career, but it is only in the present, in prison, that he understands 
their significance. In fact his imprisonment is a central situation of 
the same kind as Peter Slavek’s breakdown, but which succeeds 
where that fails—in showing a man caught up in his own past and 
having to free himself from it if there’s to be a future. Rubashov has 
consistently identified himself with the Party, and now he has to face 
the consequences of accepting its values, failing to jump clear when 
he saw it was going wrong, and so compromising his integrity. The 
flashbacks that come in reverie and the backward references that 
come in the interrogations are effectively held together under the ten- 
sion of the one decision he has to make now — whether or not to sign 
the confession that has been prepared for him.So although a prisoner, 
he also has to pass judgement on himself. But it’s never a simple 
question of fit for salvage or not fit for salvage. At first it seems he 
has a chance of escaping with two or three years in prison, but when 
Gletkin replaces Ivanov as interrogator, it becomes clear that he is 
to die whether he signs the confession or not, so altogether four 
courses are open to him, though not at the same time: to stick stub- 
bornly to the truth, to sign in order to save his life, to sign in order 
to help the Party or in order to get things over quickly. The possibi- 
lities are not completely separate and he never has to make a definite 
choice— which leaves far more scope for significant nuances in the 
development of his character. Hugo’s violent choice between life and 
death in Sartre’s Les Mains Sales adds nothing to the picture that has 
already been formed of him, but Rubashov’s unheroic indecision is 
an integral part of the action. The internal conflicts dovetail ad- 
mirably with the external conflicts, both with the interrogators and 
with the characters in flashbacks, while all the issues are worked out 
with very much less simplification than would be expected of a 
novel that compresses so much contemporary history into one con- 


demned cell. 
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The Age of Longing could be seen as an extension of Darkness at 
Noon into the middle 1950s, with the scene changed to Paris, a re- 
juvenated Gletkin having a love affair, Rubashov leaving the Party 
and the whole thing broadened by admitting characters to repre- 
sent the non-Communist points of the contemporary compass. 
America is represented by the heroine, Hydie, by the Colonel, and 
by a young man on a ridiculous cultural mission, Catholicism by 
Father Millet and by Hydie’s convent education, Existentialism by 
a Neo-Nihilist Professor and a sulky girl, and Europe by a dying 
Frenchman, a limping poet who no longer writes, a displaced pro- 
fessor who suicidally goes back to his Iron Curtained homeland, by 
a displaced Pole who goes mad and believes he must do Yogi exer- 
cises till he can become invisible, penetrate to the Kremlin and kill 
the Antichrist, and by two healthy men of action who are planning 
a Resistance against the coming Russian occupation of France. 

In this novel, it is more obvious than it ought to be that the charac- 
ters are picked to embody set attitudes and group predicaments, be- 
cause the threads in the narrative are loose and the writing varies in 
the level of reality it achieves for them. The only characters Koestler 
is really interested in developing as individuals are Hydie, Fedya and 
Leontiev, and the parts of the novel concerned with them are by far 
the best. The other characters talk too much without interacting at 
all, and even when they change between one appearance and the 
next, they still seem static when they appear. It would not matter 
that we don’t see Boris or Vardi taking their crucial decisions if only 
there were some clear line of continuity in their development, or if 
the changes in them emerged as inevitable consequences of the 
action, but their development seems so arbitrary that it counts for 
very little in the development of the novel. 

Does that amount to saying that the novel fails to generate its 
own momentum? The question is best answered in terms of situation. 
The over-all situation is undeniably loose in its grip on the 
characters. They are all affected by the threat of a third world war 
and by having to live among the wreckage of two previous wars, a 
god and any number of ideals that have all failed, but when Koestler 
depends on that as his only situation, letting his characters discuss it 
ad lib in bars and in restaurants, at receptions and at political meet- 
ings, the dialogue achieves nothing but an analysis of their dif- 
ferences in attitude, and the tensions perish like so many unused rub- 
ber bands. But there are other scenes which build up considerable 
tension between the characters, individualizing them through their 
reactions to a particular situation. These separate situations may be 
loose in relation to each other and to the novel as a whole, but at 
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least they are all parts of a movement in the same direction. Take the 
scene of the miniature meeting in Julien’s room. A few intellectuals 
and men of influence are brought together to discuss the political 
situation. There is nothing that they can do, and the only outcome is 
that some say there is nothing that can be done while others say 
there is no need for anything to be done. Nothing tangible happens, 
but without expecting any more positive result, Julien had organized 
the meeting as a gesture, and as a gesture it is spoilt by the misunder- 
standings and the squabbling that break it up. The implications of 
that contribute more to the novel than anything that the characters 
say, either in this scene or in the scenes that depend entirely on what 
they say. 

The one thread of narrative that takes its shape from interaction 
between the protagonists also leads to the failure of a gesture which 
seems to be the only possible response to the situation. It is immed- 
jately after her sexual humiliation that Hydie discovers exactly 
what Fedya’s work is, and her frustration in the interview with the . 
official in the French Home Security Department corresponds to 
Julien’s despair in face of the political situation before he calls the 
meeting. ‘There is nothing to be done but I must do something.’ Sub- 
stantially it is the same craving for action which, in Thieves in the 
Night, found an outlet in Terrorism. But in contrast, Hydie’s ter- 
roristic gesture is seen very clearly for what it’s worth. Her bungling 
attempt to kill Fedya is superbly narrated with little deflating de- 
tails like the pins and needles in her leg to counterweight the bigness 
of the gesture. That she fails to kill Fedya is only revealed in the next 
chapter, laconically, as if it had ceased to matter. 

That is apt, but at the same time it points to the failure to unify 
the action. The climax clinches a great deal of it and even gives a 
tug to some of the sagging lines of conversation about the need for 
faith when Fedya patiently explains to Hydie that she will not be 
able to pull the trigger because ‘to kill one must believe in some- 
thing’. And with great finesse, Koestler makes Hydie check herself 
at the moment when she passionately wants to kill Fedya and, shoot- 
ing when she doesn’t, only succeed in wounding him. But do the 
sexual humiliation and this frustrated gesture of revenge justify 
their place in the novel? They do largely succeed in epitomiz- 
ing the conflicts and misunderstandings that are central to the poli- 
tical situation, but there is still a gap left to be filled by the last chap- 
ter, which assembles all the main characters at M. Anatole’s funeral 
—M. Anatole being a less successful epitome of Western Man. An 
attempt is made to bring all the separate threads of narrative to 
separate ends in the separate conversations in the funeral carriages, 
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but it has no chance of succeeding, simply because they are separate 
from the main thread which has already reached its climax. But why 
was it impossible to weave them all together into a single situation? 
The question poses the whole problem of fusing political and social 
issues into individual issues. If we can find a satisfactory answer, it 
will explain why Koestler succeeds where he succeeds and fails 
where he fails, and at the same time it will help to assess his import- 
ance in relation both to the French novelists of engagement who 
have to wrestle with the same problem and to the English novelists 
who don’t. 

When André Malraux said ‘L’art anglais et les taxis de Londres 
se ressemblent,’ he referred to the failure of novelists since Lawrence 
to concern themselves with the ‘fundamental’ man. His own novels 
are like Sartre’s in making metaphysical assertions about the human 
condition in terms of a particular social and political context. What 
is in effect the working principle of both novelists is summed up in 
Sartre’s Introduction to the first issue of Les Temps Modernes. 

Chaque époque découvre un aspect de la condition humaine, a 
chaque époque !’homme se choisit en face d’autrui, de l’amour, de 
la mort, du monde; et lorsque les partis s’affrontent 4 propos du 
désarmement des F.F.I. ou de l'aide 4 fournir aux républicains es- 
pagnols, c’est ce choix métaphysique, ce projet singulier et absolu 
qui est en jeu. Ainsi, en prenant parti dans la singularité de notre 
époque, nous rejoignons finalement |’éternel et c’est notre tache 
d’écrivain que d= faire entrevoir les valeurs d’éternité qui sont 
impliquées dans ces débats sociaux ou politiques. 

Far from being concerned like this with what is specifically contem- 
porary, the English novel concerns itself with personal relations in 
such a way that few notes are struck which could not have been 
struck twenty or thirty years ago. It ignores whwat Sartre calls ‘col- 
lective realities’ and its individualism is at the opposite pole from 
another pronouncement of his: 

Nous estimons qu’un sentiment est toujours l’expression d’un 
certain mode de vie et d’une certaine conception du monde qui 
sont communs a toute une classe ou a toute une époque et que son 
évolution n’est pas l’effet de je ne sais quel mécanisme intérieur 
mais de ces facteurs historiques et sociaux. 

There is an intimate logical bond between that and the first, but is 
that also, in effect, a working principle of his fiction? Miss Iris Mur- 
doch has made the point that ‘In Sartre’s world rational awareness 
is in inverse ratio to social integration; as soon as his characters begin 
to reflect they detach themselves from their background.’ And it is 
as true of action as reflection, and as true of Malraux as Sartre, even 
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ia when he is treating a revolutionary situation. While the sexual humi- 
_ liation in Koestler’s The Age of Longing partly succeeds in epitomiz- 


THE HERO AS REVOLUTIONARY 


ing a wider situation, the whole point of Ferral’s sexual humiliation 
in La Condition Humaine is to show the discontinuity between his 
private life and his powerful political position. There is exactly 
the same discontinuity in the lives of the rebels between their pri- 
vate predicaments and their public predicaments. The momentum 
of the action may come from the political situation, but the interest 


__ of the novelist is in the individual predicaments that result. The only 


documentation is done in rapid flashbacks like Katow’s memory of 
the Communists in his battalion being made to take off their trousers 
before they were machine-gunned by the Whites or in cinematic 
street scenes like the description of the strikers as Ferral sees them. 
There is no attempt to investigate the predicament of the masses 
from inside. Malraux’s masses are passive, even in rebellion, and the 
heroes, simply to be heroes, must detach themselves, acting for them 
without representing them. 

Sartre on the other hand does not concentrate his action into a 
single situation or a single social background. Les Chemins de la 
Liberté moves freely from place to place and from one group of 
characters to another, but each situation both interlocks with the 
general political situation and grips the characters tightly, so that 
though some of the transitions are uneven on account of the docu- 
mentation that has to be done, at least the narrative always registers 
an emotional reaction. Thus there is always scope for a fuller devel- 
opment of character than in Koestler, though the main characters are 
basically embodiments of set attitudes — the drifting intellectual, the 
Communist, the pervert, the pacifist—and many of the minor 
characters are basically examples of a group predicament—the 
soldiers in La Mort dans I’Ame, Milan Hlinka in Le Sursis. But even 
when a character has as small a part to play in the novel as Milan 
Hlinka, a Czech waiting for the German army to occupy his town, 
Sartre brilliantly evokes the feeling of his predicament. The situa- 
tion is realized through the details—the people opposite hanging out 
a Nazi flag, the bother of having to look after a neighbour’s child. 
Nothing that Milan does separates him from the rest of the Czech 
people, yet the details are treated in such a way that the predica- 
ment, in becoming real, almost ceases to be the predicament of the 
group. Whereas Vardi’s predicament, in The Age of Longing, never 
ceases to be the predicament of a group but, without circumstan- 
tials, never becomes real. 

The same problem is posed, and left unanswered, by the novels of 
Camus, less political though they are. La Peste was obviously in- 
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spired by the Occupation ’but it is not ultimately concerned with the 
citizens of the infected town. The narrator makes a great point of 
his objectivity in chronicling their reactions, but his documentary 
approach has the effect of distancing them, and their attendances at 
cinemas, their drinking habits and so on are reduced to the level of 
facts. The plague itself turns out to be a symbol of the human condi- 
tion and Rieux to be the socially responsible rebel. He is responsible 
to society, but he does not represent it. He rebels against the ab- 
normality of conditions by imposing a normality on them, but his 
gesture towards Tarrou is to exempt him from the rule which he has 
enforced on the city as a whole. Society condemned Meursault in 
L’Etranger for rebelling against its conventions of pretending, but 
when society is condemned, the hero can only fight for the idea of 
humanity and can only save himself. The only continuity between 
the individual and the group is passive, the unity of suffering. 

In Greek tragedy and in Shakespeare, the King was at one with 
society. Either the two prospered together, or sickness in one implied 
evil in the other. But now that the string of degree has been untuned 
and nearly all images of authority shattered in the discord that 
followed, the hero must, in one way or another, rebel. Camus and 
Sartre have both said that the act of rebellion implies solidarity, but 
in their novels the heroes who rebel only find solidarity with the 
human condition, not with society. What then is the answer to this 
problem for the novelist? 

There is one very simple distinction that can be drawn between 
Koestler and Orwell on the one hand and Camus, Sartre and Mal- 
raux on the other. The French writers are ultimately most interested 
in the predicament of the individual, and they are better novelists 
for that reason. Orwell and Koestler both have more feeling for the 
masses, the group. Orwell does not succeed in integrating the proles 
into the action of Nineteen Eighty-Four and he does not succeed in 
giving individual shape to his hero and heroine when they are still 
partly free, but he succeeds brilliantly when they are losing their 
shape in the clutches of the Party machine, being depersonalized 
into feeling nothing for each other and love for the State. 

There, I think, we have a clue to the answer. Koestler, whose 
position is between Orwell and the French novelists of engagement, 
succeeds when he is concerned with a changing relationship be- 
tween the individual and the group. When one or the other or the 
relationship is static, he fails. 

At the beginning of The Gladiators, Spartacus is simply a member 
of the group and the group is at the beginning of its rebellion. The 
way in which he is forced to betray both is admirably summed up 
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by a point Camus makes in arguing that the rebel is nothing if not a 
revolutionary: 
Le révolutionnaire est en meme temps révolté ou alors il n’est 
plus révolutionnaire, mais policier et fonctionnaire qui se tourne 
contre la revolte. Mais s’il est révolté, il finit par se dresser contre 
la révolution. Si bien qu'il n’y a pas progrés d’une attitude a ]’autre, 
mais simultanéité et contradiction sans cesse croissante. 
The Gladiators makes a close study of the changing relations be- 
tween the rebel and the revolution. From Spartacus’s pact with the 
council of Thurium not to incite the slaves against their masters, it 
is only a step to the alliance with Sertorius and the other decisions 
which betray the interest of the revolution and lose the sympathy 
of the horde. Dotting adroitly from one stratum of Roman society to 
another and from Spartacus’s consciousness to different groups of 
his followers, the narrative scrutinizes the change from every angle. 

There is only Rubashov’s consciousness in Darkness at Noon, and 
he is no longer a rebel. He does not even make the gesture of rebel- 
lion against the revolution that he could make by refusing to sign 
the confession, but we see him changing in his attitude towards the 
revolution, and it is not only that he becomes aware that it has failed 
the masses. His career is worked out through the flashbacks in such 
a way that he comes to embody that failure himself. In the flash- 
back that figures Little Loewy and the dockers, he is seen represent- 
ing the Party, and the economic expediency of the decision that he 
has to explain to the cell successfully epitomizes the whole progress 
of the revolution away from the original ideal and away from the in- 
terests of the masses. This introduction of the dockers who repre- 
sent both the interests and the incomprehension of the proletariat 
prepares for everything which is said about that in the interrogations. 
Together with the peasant who has to walk about the prison yard 
with Rubashov, it also has the force of a physical comment on the 
betrayal of the masses in general, and on Gletkin’s argument that 
their backwardness makes violence the only way to deal with them. 

Leontiev in The Age of Longing does attempt the gesture of rebel- 
lion against the revolution that Rubashov did not make. The group 
predicament was well realized in the restrictions imposed on him by 
the mere fact that his wife was in Russia. But with her death, his 
individual predicament is separated from the group’s, and though 
he is free to leave the Party, there is no one left for him to rebel for, 
and nothing for him to rebel against. The Revolution is too vague an 
entity. Nothing he can do has even the force of a gesture; he can do 
nothing but be degraded. If there were any way of joining the parts 
of the novel that culminate separately in Hydie’s gesture and M. 
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Anatole’s funeral, it would: have been through Leontiev, but, like 
Orwell’s lovers, he is only effective in the grip of the Party, and his 
development is in the opposite direction. Freedom is too much for 
him, and as a character, he cannot.even stay the course to the end 
of the novel. 

The Age of Longing is an important novel, but it exists only in its 
parts, and the parts that fail are fundamentally failing in the same 
way as parts of Koestler’s other novels do when social and political 
issues are not fused into the personal, and the narrative gives way to 
passages of over-explicit analysis and unassimilated documentation 
—the excerpts from Fulvius’s chronicle in The Gladiators, the lumpy 
reportage, some of the conversation and parts of Joseph’s diary in 
Thieves in the Night, and the excerpts from Rubashov's diary in 
Darkness at Noon. It is only in Arrival and Departure that the im- 
purities enter into the bloodstream of the novel, but they could not 
simply have been cut out of the final drafts of the others. They are 
not symptoms of a flaw in the conception, but they are reminders 
that Koestler could never have said all he set out to say without doing 
occasional violence to the form of his novels. That, though, is no 
excuse for the assertion “They are not novels’. They had no chance 
of fulfilling all their ambitions, but I wish more novels were being 
written in England of which that could be said. 


John L, Burningham: Trafalgar Square 
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Sir, 

It is nice to think that Mr Wain appreciates the work of older genera- 
tions of poets. His acknowledgement of the value of Ezra Pound as 
an influence on those writing in post-Eliot times is to be hailed with 
particular pleasure. But his cheap jibe at the poetry of the forties— 
if we must live decade by decade—is rather insensitive. Every editor 
of contemporary poetry magazines will tell you that his main diffi- 
culty is in getting hold of anything worth printing. If Mr Wain has 
any knowledge of what was being published in the forties it should 
have been clear to him that the climate of poetry at that time was 
much more adapted to Pound’s ideas than the preceding decade. 
Translations of many little known writers in Europe were published 
here for the first time. Let Mr Wain try publishers today with edi- 
tions of Trakl, George, Holderlin or Pasternak and see what happens 
to him. A great deal of American work appeared here in little maga- 
zines. Poets already established did their best work. 

Signalman Wain uses a rather unfortunate image. Even if one 
lives in a junction poetry has very little to do with passing trains. In 
the forties we were more concerned with international values than 
we are today and great poetry produced under circumstances of 


some difficulty. 
London, W.2 C. Wrey Gardiner 


Sid 
Mr Wain’s article seems to invite a new assessment of Pound. Here 
are a few personal observations toward this. 

Pound is the greatest technical critic in English so far. He is the 
greatest living writer of verse. His work both in criticism and verse 
lacks a dimension that I would call the dimension of reality. He is 
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‘young’, naive. He does not Know that what is wrong with the world 
is not stupidity but evil. Pound is an innocent to whom the Fall does 
not apply. This is a limitation so severe that all his work as a conse- 
quence lacks depth and reality. He shares with Shaw and other 
rationalists the notion that human beings can be persuaded to do 
intelligent things. He thinks that the world is run by people and not 
by God. To anyone who has a sense of reality this is a view so child- 
ish as to raise doubts about the value of listening to its propounder. 
Yet this limitation in Pound becomes a virtue; by it he is able to 
show us things which could not be seen from any other view- 
point, and which are of great value. Pound comes of a genera- 
tion of men who have written greatly but who have shown 
tendencies to naive intellectualism; for them the prophets lived and 
died in vain, and God spoke through them without due care for the 
medium of words, like any careless romantic. Even when some of 
them grasp the fact that we are here to achieve God’s plan for us and 
not some notion of our own, they are apt to confuse God and the 
Church, and the Church with a handful of dogmas; to think that 
after St Paul all prophecy will be subject to a priesthood; and to get 
their values so confused that they imagine ‘civilization’ and culture 
exist for themselves alone instead of as a mere by-product of the 
religious life. Mr Wain’s remark about content is true. It applies not 
only to content of literature but of life itself. Art they loved, and 
after art, nature. 

From this simple vision Pound gets a strength and honesty of mind 
which are exemplary. His insistence on the importance of economics 
in life and therefore in poetry is salutary, heroic, and the most im- 
portant thing that has happened in literature since Shakespeare. 
Whether his own making a scapegoat of the filth of usury to stand 
for all the complex iniquity of Finance Capital is accurate or wide 
of the mark is irrelevant; it is his direction that matters. No other 
poet of our time has shown as much integrity. He has earned his 
martyrdom, and that alone brings him near to Dante himself. No 
Christian, he has written the best Christian poem of our time—the 
Goodly Fere. No Christian poet has acted on the fact that Christ and 
capital and usury are mortal enemies. 

No assessment of him can ignore the fact that he is a new pheno- 
menon —the first great American poet-critic. He cannot be under- 
“0 * ae ee si Fave as a condition of all that 

. ew people. I was interested to 
learn that Pound is related to that undervalued American poet, Long- 
et a = eae Pre watt that Pound was bringing together 

ican poetry — the indigenous line of 
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Whitman and the pan-Europeanism of Longfellow. Longfellow has 
made almost every conceivable form of European verse, the work 
of a few millenia, available to American writers. Pound has carried 
on that work. Both have added original work of their own. 

To complete this rough sketch of what he means to me, there is 
one thing to add—a deep sense of gratitude and of being an un- 


_ worthy recipient of so much generous giving. 


Edinburgh Tom Scott 


Sir, 
Mr Raven’s letter has disturbed me: am I out of step? I approve of 
Dr Leavis’s writings, I have been known to talk earnestly and at 
length about D. H. Lawrence, I was aided by the Government while 
at Cambridge . . . BUT I am not a member of the Baptist Youth Fel- 
lowship, I talk about Proust at parties, I only wear a polo-necked 
jersey when I exercise young horses, I enjoy Peacock, I can tell one 
claret from another, and | giggle frequently at Dr Leavis; but not 
quite as often as I do at Mr Raven. 

Am | wrong? Should I sign this ‘Worried’ or 
London, W.2 C. R. Busby 
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D. H. LAWRENCE: NOVELIST by F. R. Leavis. (Chatto & Windus. 21s.) 


‘Lawrence is before all else a great novelist, one of the very greatest, 
and it is as one of the major novelists of the English tradition that he 
will above all live.’ 

Thus Dr Leavis poses the problem of Lawrence’s place in ‘the Eng- 
lish tradition’. It seems to me far easier to prove his greatness than 
his traditional inheritance. He defies ancestral influences. Where 
are they hinted? In Fielding (‘English in the good generous sense’, 
Lawrence thought, as Jane Austen was ‘English in the bad, mean, 
snobbish sense’), Dickens, Meredith and George Eliot? 

Dr Leavis notes the occasional Dickensian likeness, as it has been 
noted before, and suggests a closer relationship to George Eliot than 
has perhaps been supposed. There’s much about The Rainbow that’s 
‘clearly and substantially in line from George Eliot’; it belongs ‘to 
the same tradition of art’. Certainly there is many a descriptive pas- 
sage putting people in their surroundings that is similar to Eliot, but 
seen with a deeper perception; and there are similarities, as Dr 
Leavis observes, between Ursula in The Rainbow and Maggie Tul- 
liver. Indeed the humour is far closer to Eliot than to Dickens. The 
psychology is subtler. George Eliot sketches in her characters briskly 
and descriptively and sets them talking in good recognizable English 
and tells us unmistakably about them. Lawrence does the scene 
sketch as brilliantly, sets them talking in the same recognizable Eng- 
lish, but one detects an under-pattern in the conversation and is made 
aware of other more mysterious forces at work. And this is why, in 
the end, to note ancestral likenesses doesn’t seem profitable. I per- 
sonally think they come even from Fielding and Meredith—Field- 
ing’s penetrating knowledge of the psychology of his characters, 
which is always beneath the rush of comic incidents in Joseph And- 
rews, throws its reflection on Lawrence’s own comedy of manners; 
Meredith’s imaginative insight into the psychic qualities of his 
characters, his capturing of the spontaneity of life, also have reflec- 
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tions in Lawrence. 

But these echoes and resemblances—none of them seem to have 
an intrinsic bearing on Lawrence’s development as a writer. That 
seems to me to be due almost wholly to two things. First, his own 
natural gifts that provided him with an astonishing sensitivity not 
only to the delicate nuances of relationships between men and 
women but also to what I can only call the ‘livingness’ of all that 
lives. That is why Lawrence’s descriptions are never mere descrip- 
tions; his landscapes, his wild life are alive with his own perception 
of their livingness. Second, the peculiar circumstances of his own 
life—his relation to his mother, his father and the mining com- 
munity of Nottinghamshire. So I feel Dr Leavis, in this enthusiastic 
and penetrating study, could have saved himself the effort of put- 
ting Lawrence into a tradition in which, to say the least, he sits 
uneasily, and could have devoted more space to his development. 

Dr Leavis imposes upon himself a considerable restriction. In 
proving Lawrence's greatness as a novelist, he confines himself to 
The Rainbow, Women in Love, St Mawr and several of the short 
stories. As he says, a consideration of the other works was not strictly 
necessary to his purpose. But then I should have thought that Law- 
rence’s greatness as a novelist was proved long ago. In which case we 
should have profited by a consideration of the other works as per- 
ceptive as Dr Leavis’s account of those he deemed pertinent to his 
theme. 

Sons and Lovers, ‘certainly a work of striking original genius’, is 
not dealt with because it hasn’t ‘lacked attention’ and has already 
‘been widely appreciated’. But it would have been essential to a 
study of Lawrence’s development. The White Peacock, ‘painfully 
callow’, is also ignored. Yet immature though it is, it holds the begin- 
nings of the symbolism that Lawrence was to develop through all 
his work. And the use of symbols was, for Lawrence, never merely a 
literary device. They were integral; they advanced the theme of his 
work. 

It was, nevertheless, important that Dr Leavis should draw atten- 
tion to the achievement of The Rainbow and Women in Love. Their 
difficulty has deceived critics in the past. As fine a critic as V. S. Prit- 
chett has observed that Lawrence was ‘deficient in the sense of nar- 
rative and in the power of construction’. In the ordinary sense of the 
‘traditional’ novel that’s true, but the best answer is perhaps in one 
of Lawrence’s letters to J. B. Pinker: ‘Tell Arnold Bennett that all 
rules of construction hold good only for novels which are copies 
of other novels. A book which is not a copy of other books has its 
own construction, and what he calls faults, he being an old imita- 
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tor, I call characteristics.’ Lawrence’s ‘form’ takes itself from the 
continuity of life, and Dr‘Leavis shows this in very perceptive detail 
in his study of The Rainbow. ‘The rendering of the continuity and 
rhythm of life,’ he says, ‘through the individual lives has involved a 
marvellous invention of form ...’ and he demonstrates how the form 
is felt in the three interlinked generations which are the subject of 
this novel. 

He also sees The Rainbow as a social history of great depth—an 
aspect of Lawrence not always appreciated. Lawrence, after all, 
wrote not about some strange world of the Dark Gods. He wrote 
about the ordinary world. The things that happen to all of us every 
day were his concern; what was special about the ordinary world 
was Lawrence’s insight into the causes of human behaviour. The 
doctrines of Freud and Frazer, although they undoubtedly stimu- 
lated Lawrence, served mainly to confirm his own insight. In many 
of the stories, in The Rainbow and in Women in Love, Lawrence is 
also a remarkable social historian. In them we are touching ‘the 
whole pulse of social England.’ 

In his analysis of these works Dr Leavis has done a worthwhile 
job brilliantly. So it seems to me a pity that his book is marred by 
what I can only describe as peevishness—his sniping at Middleton 
Murry, and his feud with T. S. Eliot. Mr Eliot has said some sur- 
prisingly silly things about D. H. Lawrence, but I should have 
thought that by now his attitude to Lawrence could have been re- 
garded as a blind spot in his critical acumen, and deserved the kind- 
ness of being ignored. By all means demonstrate Lawrence’s humour, 
his classlessness, and his lack of ‘sexual morbidity’, but to do so at 
the expense of an eminent critic’s failure only blemishes Dr Leavis’s 
own remarkable achievement. 

There is still a common assumption that Lawrence couldn’t create 
characters, and Dr Leavis goes for this with the same energy and 
foresight. Characters in the Dickensian sense he certainly didn’t 
create, and at the deeper levels, when Lawrence is probing the un- 
conscious motivation of actions, there is admittedly a certain merg- 
ing, but Lawrence wasn’t interested in character in the conventional 
sense. In a letter to Edward Garnett (June 5, 1914) he says: ‘I don’t 
so much care what a woman feels—in the ordinary usage of the 
word. That presumes an ego to feei with. I only care about what the 
woman is—what she IS—inhumanly, physiologically, materially — 
according to the use of the word: but for me, what she is as a pheno- 
menon (or as representing some greater, inhuman will) instead of 
what she feels according to the human conception.’ Nevertheless, 
Dr Leavis convincingly shows that Lawrence could make characters 
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alive as individuals. Take a look at Hermione Roddice in Women in 
Love. or the child Winifred Crich, or even Gerald and Gudrun. And 
what about some of the characters in the tales? All the time (I quote 
Dr Leavis again) ‘Lawrence's preoccupation with relating the overt 
expressions of personal life to the impersonal depths goes with his 
power of presenting in the disorder of the individual psyche the 
large movement of civilization.’ That is a fundamental concern of 
Lawrence's, and a great deal of misunderstanding about him could 
be avoided if it were realized that what he wanted was an integrated 
human being in proper relationship with the universe. ‘What a cata- 
strophe,’ said Lawrence, ‘for man when he cut himself off from the 
rhythm of the year, from his unison with the sun and the earth.’ So 
many of our emotions today are mental, are fake emotions, and so 
Lawrence saw the necessity for reviving a proper reverence for sex. 
His essay, A Propos of Lady Chatterley’s Lover, provides most of the 
essential clues. Read in conjunction with Dr Leavis’s book—and | 
should like to see him now apply the same insight to the whole of 
Lawrence’s works, not forgetting Etruscan Places and the Last 
Poems—it gives us a clearer view of the genius of a man who Dr 
Leavis declares to be the ‘greatest creative writer in English of our 
time.’ 
HARDIMAN SCOTT 


THAT UNCERTAIN FEELING by Kingsley Amis. (Gollancz. 12s. 6d.) 
THE DAY OF THE Monkey by David Karp. (Gollancz. 1§s.) 
THE STEPMOTHER by R. C. Hutchinson. (Cassell. 12s. 6d.) 


THE ENORMOUS SHADOW by Robert Harling. (Chatto & Windus. 

12s. 6d.) 
Having completed what for me is the very rare experience of read- 
ing four contemporary novels on end, I pause to reflect that I have 
been singularly unfortunate. Of the four I have only enjoyed one, 
and yet the authors of the remaining three are, it seems, by no means 
negligible. I have read in the past at least two admirable novels by 
R. C. Hutchinson. I observe that David Karp’s novel One, which I 
have not read, has received the highest praise from many most re- 
putable critics. So has Kingsley Amis’s Lucky Jim, which again I 
have not read. : ew 

I found his new book, That Uncertain Feeling, very disappointing. 
| had expected a certain gusto but found only a seedy and peevish 
heartiness. There are indeed some funny scenes, but on the whole 
the humour seems to be ill-natured. There is, for example, what most 
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people will regard as a caricature of Dylan Thomas (if this is not 
what it is meant to be, it is quite pointless), and here Mr Amis rather 
reveals his own spleen than accomplishes anything very remarkable 
in the way of satire. Nor is there much interest in the hero’s moral 
dilemma, or in the conclusion that it may be preferable to live 
happily with one’s own wife in a reasonably good job rather than 
to acquire a better job by somewhat dishonest means which include 
occasionally and reluctantly going to bed with the wife of a civic 
dignitary. It may be that the author is aiming at creating an atmos- 
phere of rough sanity, but the effect is not precisely this. It is rather 
of a general distaste, a sort of queasiness in the stomach, so that life 
appears less interesting than we know it to be. Much of the incident 
is exciting and amusing, but much is heavily mannered. 

My second disappointment was The Day of the Monkey—a book 
of which the publishers write ‘This is an intensely dramatic novel, 
with something that recalls the Russians in its gravity and sweep 
and consistent concern with ultimate values. Thoughtful, intelligent, 
even exalted, it attracts, over and above that, by its sheer pace.’ Per- 
sonally I found nothing in the book which reminded me of any Rus- 
sian novelist, except that the book is very long. The ‘sheer pace’ 
seemed to me that of a snail; I was untouched by the ‘exquisitely 
touching love scenes’ and found most of the ‘brilliant portraits’ 
rather obvious. The book is certainly ‘thoughtful and intelligent’, 
but thoughtfulness and intelligence are neither the only nor the chief 
qualities which we look for in a novelist. Indeed there is a sense in 
which this book can be described as too thoughtful and intelligent. 
In the course of it one character remarks of a speech made by 
ancther: ‘We were treated to his thoughts on liberty, slavery, demo- 
cracy, fascism, art, love, war, civil government, political maturity, 
nationalism, economics, communism, adultery, marriage, and God 
knows what.’ This is rather what one feels like after reading the 
book. For the thoughts do not come alive in anything like flesh and 
blood; nor, it must be said, are the thoughts themselves anything out 
of the ordinary. The story is of an honest and enlightened Governor 
of a Protectorate and of his failure to prevent a certain amount of 
disorder in the territory under his control. His wisdom is held against 
him by inferiors as folly, but he remains confident in his own integ- 
rity, and is at least understood by some people. This might be a good 
story and a good framework for thought. It is spoilt, I think, by a 
profusion Scan Se detail and by a woodenness in the charac- 
terization whi i 
the author’s aaron a rttleteli ie cane hates pani 
much down in black and white th ele ne Wea TAR a 

at there is no room for any other 
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colour. The figments are of the intellect rather than of the imagina- 
tion. Nor is there any trace of humour. This would not matter if one 
were really concerned with the fates of the characters or, for that 
matter, with ‘ultimate values’. But I found it impossible to feel this 
concern for the characters, and, in spite of the publishers’ assurance, 
looked in vain for any discussion of ultimate values. 

Again I found it hard to feel the right concern for the characters 


in MrR. C. Hutchinson’s The Stepmother, though here the literary 


skill displayed by the author is most admirable. But, as Mr Karp 
seems to have attempted too much too unskilfully, so Mr Hutchin- 
son, with great resources of skill and style, seems in the end to have 
attempted too little. He writes with sympathy and respect for 
human beings, but here, if it is possible, he shows almost an exag- 
geration of these qualities. Thus the characters are tenuous through 
being treated, as it were, with too much deference, and, though 
there are moments of beauty, there are other moments almost of 
sentimentality. 

I must own that | found it a relief to turn from these works to 
what is accurately described as ‘a psychological thriller of unusual 
quality’—Mr Robert Harling’s The Enormous Shadow —and I was 
even glad to find in it more thrills than psychology. It is the good old 
story of, it might be, Burgess and Maclean, though here one of the 
Communist agents is a scientist and one a Member of Parliament. 
The situation is apt enough for psychology and Mr Harling does in- 
deed exploit it up to the point of making at least one of his villains 
rather an attractive character. But he has not the space to examine 
closely the many vexed questions concerning traitors. He is chiefly 
concerned with a good story — suspicion, detection and chase— with, 
of course, the necessary quantity of love interest. Every part is well 
done and admirably arranged. The characters have just a little more 
life than is required of them; the plot, though simple enough, is con- 
trived so as to produce constant surprises. Altogether this book is 
what I am becoming to believe is a rare thing—a work of fiction 


which can be enjoyed. 
REX WARNER 


THE DEATH OF SATAN by Ronald Duncan. (Faber. 12s. 6d.) 

A MATCH FOR THE Devi by Norman Nicholson. (Faber. ros. 6d.) 
THe HIppEN Kinc by Jonathan Griffin. (Secker & Warburg. 21s.) 
English poets have an obsession with the theatre: above all with 
the idea that rhythmed poetic diction must get on to the stage. This 
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is quite different from French prose dramatists borrowing action, 
symbolism, and atmosphere from poetry and translating them into 
plot, pattern and even the use of ‘props’. The difference is illustrated 
by comparing the moment in the stage version of Cocteau’s Orphée 
when the window cleaner—the steps having been removed—re- 
mains stuck to the wall, with Eliot insinuating almost unnoticed 
verse on to what appears to be conventional West End Drawing 
Room drama. 

When Mr Ronald Duncan, translating Cocteau’s L’Aigle a deux 
tétes, rendered what he imagined to be Cocteau’s most poetic 
moments into the mish-mash verse which is his speciality, one wit- 
nessed an illuminating illustration of the transition from a prose 
which can be the poetic expression of convincing situations into a 
verse which makes everything unreal. 

Comparing writers like Giraudoux, Cocteau, Anouilh, with Eliot 
and Fry, one sees that the French have used effects borrowed from 
poetry in order to strengthen prose theatre whereas the English have 
diluted prose situations in the flow of their verse. With Eliot, the 
failure to create back-boned and full-fleshed idiosyncratic charac- 
ters, situations and relationships is compensated by the intensity of 
certain ideas which run like lines (clear, if almost invisible) through 
his plays. All the same, as people, the characters of The Confidential 
Clerk seem to inhabit a world of twilight sleep in which meta- 
physical ideas are brought to birth in a semi-demi condition of 
anaesthesia. The plot seems less improbable on account of the lightly 
anaesthetic verse. Immediately one has said this one realizes the 
danger of verse being used as a means of avoiding the problem of in- 
venting situations which intensify reality —either as observation of 
people’s lives or as philosophy. 

So most English poets— with the idea of the Bards new and old 
behind them—simply become hypnotized with the idea of their 
verse on the stage. Being more or less hypnotized myself, if 1 am 
rude about Messrs Duncan and Nicholson, I hope they and the 
readers of The London Magazine will understand that this is because 
I think the English poetic drama requires shock treatment to wake it 
out of its twilight sleep. 

There is a Mr Duncan I have always respected—a farmer who 
makes up for what he loses on his corn, by writing corn about farm- 
ing. His journalism shows him an excellent writer of prose. Why— 
if this is the same Mr Duncan— when he writes for the stage, must 
he launch out into verse of this quality (or lack of it)? 

Whereas other generations have carried a load 
Of personal guilt, we’ve learned to tolerate 
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Our own weaknesses and find a modus vivendi 
With our own natures. I don’t think you or I seriously believe 
in sin 
In the old sense, for that postulates an absolute moral code... 
The only explanation I can think of is that the writer is aware that 
if this were printed as prose it would be seen to be lacking in every 


‘quality one expects of dramatic speech. 


Mr Duncan has many gifts and, added to them, considerable 
familiarity with the theatre. However, until he rids himself of the 
idea that when he steps on to the boards, he has to become a poet, 
it seems unlikely that he will write a good play. The Death of Satan 
is an extreme example of poetic auto-intoxication. The idea that 
poetry enables the writer to get away with anything encourages Mr 
Duncan to raise the curtain on a scene which ‘suggests something 
between the shabbiness of a railway waiting room and the comfort- 
able but dingy atmosphere of the Reading Room at a London Club’. 
M. Sartre’s hell, of course, translated across the channel! And here 
are Shaw, Byron and Wilde who are in due course introduced to Don 
Juan, a Bishop, an American businessman and his wife, and an 
English aristocratic lady.To all these, Mr Duncan proves that modern 
life is so ‘shallow’, so boring, that people do not even suffer, because 
there is no sense of ‘SIN’. I doubt if there is one of my readers who 
could not at this point take up his little blunt pen, and in verse at 
least the equal of Mr Duncan’s, go on with the theological sermon 
into which Mr Duncan’s play congeals. See how it drips: 

For nothing is accounted sin. They experience no remorse, 
Only the irritation of opportunities lost 
To express their personalities. . . . 
Then, having writ finis, we turn back to ye front page and adorn it 
with an,appropriate tag from Dante in ye olde-spelt Italian: 
Questo misero modo 
tengon I’anime triste di coloro 
che visser sanza infamia e sanza Iodo. 
Ay! Ay! Questo misero modo of doing things, we echo, and turn to 
Mr Nicholson, to learn more about Sin and Grace. 

To be fair, Mr Nicholson is a poet who justly commands admira- 
tion. A Match for the Devil is scrupulously and beautifully written, 
however mistaken one may think the manner. What happens, un- 
fortunately is that Mr Nicholson falls into another of the traps of 
the poetic manner. Mr Duncan’s trap is of falling through the sky- 
light into Madame Tussaud’s and spending an evening among the 
Waxworks. Mr Nicholson’s is Down Among the Church Mice. 

A Match for the Devil (unlike Mr Duncan’s plays) starts off with a 
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good idea: a cuckolded-husband who takes back his wife, allows his 
neighbours to joke about him, and turns their laughter into a ‘holy — 
joke’. Treated by Dostoievsky, this could achieve greatness; treated 
by Shaw it could have been magnificent and funny. Treated by Mr 
Nicholson, it becomes sub-Fry. The Fry method is to subdue the 
action of characters to the charm and wit of verse. The temperature 

of human behaviour is lowered to a point where things like robbery, 
fornication and murder are made to appear merely verbal, and one 
soon ceases to care about them. This ruthless rhyme type facetious- 
ness is then gathered up into the poetic sermon on Sin, Grace, Bore- 
dom, etc. The general effect is as of beaded bubbles winking at the 
brim of a cup of cocoa. 

With Mr Nicholson the tame audacity of this approach is illus- 
trated by thrusts like: 

‘Never could stand burnt bread; 
Makes me feel like a married man.’ 
(The back of the neck of Mrs Muggins seated in front of me is suf- 
fused here with a faint but pleasurable flush and the cups rattle on 
her tea tray.) Sometimes it is even naughtier: 
‘Accident be spiced! It was your fault.’ 
After a few hot and cold needles of this kind the sermon begins: 
Have you ever heard of the voice of Yahveh? 
(Oh, don’t start to protest, 
Don’t fidget in your seats! 
I’m not thinking of Adam in the garden!) 

Mr Nicholson’s world is summed up in the lines of the boy David 
when, apropos of mice, he exclaims: 

They should never trap them: not in the temple. 
There they should be free, 
Each with his little sacrament of crumbs. 

Crumbs! is about all one can say. To damn myself completely, I 
must admit that I prefer the world of radio, television, the comics, 
to the little unctuous pious superior world of sacramental crumbs 
which Mr Duncan and Mr Nicholson thrust down our throats. 

It is an immense relief to turn to Mr Jonathan Griffin’s The 
Hidden King. Why? Because he has an authentic vision of life as 
flesh and gold and sea and stone, at a definite time and place—the 
late Renaissance and Venice. He is not for ever niggling away, telling 
us that because we belong to this world we are unreal, and ‘bored’ 
and substituting for our unreality such a weak sermonizing reality 
that one would like to resign from the universe at once. 

His trilogy, of course, has faults, absurdities. At moments it re- 
minds one of my favourite modern poetic drama— Max Beerbohm’s 
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_ Savanarola Brown. If he has read Max’s great work I can only ad- 
_ mire his audacity in permitting himself, in a crowd scene, the stage 
_ direction ‘All brood’. In the same scene the crowd murmurs some 
murmurs one has never heard murmured: ‘The King?’ ‘The Prisoner?’ 
_ ‘Dom Sebastian?’ etc. Then protesting: ‘The King was fair, he’s dark!’ 
_ ‘Not in the least like!’ ‘A joke?’ ‘A mistake?’ ‘A fake!’ rising to a 
tumult, then rather suddenly falling away to near silence. 

But I can put up with far more ludicrous lapses than this, from 
someone who believes as intensely as Mr Griffin in the world of his 
imagination. 

The Hidden King is in the tradition of Calderon, and perhaps it 
owes something to Hofmannsthal’s Der Turm (also influenced by 
Calderon). The picture of life in The Hidden King is of a world 
powerful, rich, impressive, magnificent, beautiful, the scene of con- 
flict between good and evil, a world within which there is con- 

* cealed a prisoner, a holy fool who is also a king by virtue of his 
simplicity, saintliness and instinctual rightness. Whether he is really 
king, as whether he is really sane, is left an open question. What is 
mysterious about him is that whilst he is undoubtedly above the 
world in a spiritual sense, he is also perhaps above it in a regal one. 
In rejecting him the world not only rejects the spiritual king but 
also, ironically, perhaps the real king (though there is still a question 
as to whether he is the real king). 

The theme is the one of the mysterious unity of the Christ who is 
simple and destitute with the Christ who is both Church triumphant 
and crowned king triumphant. It is mysterious and baffling for it 
raises the question of whether the religion of the worldly and power- 
ful Church is not an advance on that of the impoverished Galilean. 
Perhaps within its wealth, power and architecture the Church does 
contain the prisoner, the simple fool, who is no prisoner, and who 
may or may not, be king. 

I have strayed rather from Mr Griffin’s plot in order to relate this 
to the plays of Ronald Duncan and Norman Nicholson, and to show 
why I prefer The Hidden King so emphatically to Waxworks and 
Church Mice. 

This remarkably sustained trilogy is concerned with the disap- 
pearance of Sebastian King of Portugal at the battle of Alcazar, and 
the subsequent appearance in Venice of a man who claimed to be 
the King. 

Mr Griffin’s play is probably unactable. It has too many characters, 
too large crowds, too long speeches, too little dramatic conflict and 
narrative. It is rather like a pageant; if the large-screen movie ever 
does poetic drama it might provide a magnificent spectacular 
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scenario. The poetry is theimprovised language of a writer who has 
turned to verse because he discovered that he had to invent a lan- 
guage for what he had to say. It is often clumsy, but it has great 
intensity, can evoke wonderful visual Venetian scenes, and portray 
the situation of a character. This is a book that everyone interested 
in poetry and drama should read: especially if he feels the English 
poetic drama has made too feeble a start. 
STEPHEN SPENDER 


THe TREE OF IDLENESS by Lawrence Durrell. (Faber. 8s. 6d.) 


‘The title of this book,’ Mr Durrell states in an author’s note, ‘is 
taken from the name of the tree which stands outside Bellapaix 
Abbey in Cyprus, and which confers the gift of pure idleness on all 
who sit under it.’ It is a gift which, as a poet, Mr Durrell would 
seem to have wished to appropriate for himself. His poetry belongs 
almost exclusively to the Mediterranean, where idleness is akin to 
contemplation, and leisure a state of grace. His three previous 
books of verse have been written largely against the landscapes of 
the Greek islands, of Corfu, Rhodes, of Greece itself and Egypt. He 
wrote a handful of poems about South America—a not particular- 
ly happy interlude—and in this book he moves east from Belgrade 
and Venice via Ischia to Cyprus. It is arguable, of course, that 
poetry belongs to people, not to places, that it exists, or should 
exist, more purely in a historical than a geographical context. 
There is even these days a curious idea growing more prevalent 
that Europe itself is somehow a degenerate place compared to the 
English provinces, and that any literature developing from ac- 
quaintance with it, or love of it, is therefore suspect. In more than 
one review lately the word ‘escapist’ has been used by critics, who 
are young enough to know better, to denote simply that a book is 
about Andalusia or Mexico rather than about Reading. In this 
sense, The Tree of Idleness is mercifully ‘escapist’; it does not con- 
sist, as do so many poems recently on show in weekly journals, of 
chopped-up bits of Empson, of villanelles with repetitive tinkling 
rhythms, obsolete metaphysical conceits, and primly complacent 
ideas. Mr Durrell writes poems whose materials are the country in 
front of him, its olives and vines and sea, its characters, and the con- 
junction of his own life with theirs. He writes, it is safe to assume 

with a pen in the open air (‘inkwell’ is one of his favourite words), 
not with a typewriter in the stale fug of a library. His poems in con- 
sequence breathe, instead of splutter. 
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He is ‘a man of the world’, not quite as Mr Somerset Maugham’s 
heroes, but as one who, having drawn on the map an invisible circle 
round the area of his choice, not only comes to exact terms with its 
ways of life, but absorbs its legends, superstitions and traditions into 
a viewpoint as mellow in its universality and tolerance as it is also 
sharp in its discerning idiosyncrasies. The term ‘man of the world’ 
_ denotes the assimilation of varied experiences. The Mediterranean, 
quickly civilizing, hastens the emotional maturity of its pupils. Mr 
Durrell’s poetry strikes one most of all with the timeless worldliness 
of its attitudes, with the unworldly timeliness of its values—quali- 
ties which, rightly transposed, assist a poet to reject what least 
valuably concerns him. , 

There are failures, as well as recurrent defects in this book: 
most of the latter are due, as in earlier books, to a syntactical over- 
compression which results, through the substitution of images 
for verbs, in the meaning being too often baffling. Mr Durrell’s 
mind moves rapidly from image to image, and in several poems 
the omission of a stage in the processes of thought leaves a suc- 
cession of bright ideas perched like birds on the branches of a tree 
that has grown too heavy for its trunk. Deus Loci, a group of ten 
short poems at the end of the book, seems to me not to come off, 
largely because the lines are rather arbitrary, the conception pro- 
saically worked out. These are not usually so, and one can jettison 
Mr Durrell’s failures—he is in any case a poet who makes the 
business of textual criticism seem a dry one—for the variety of 
his successes. He is not, of course, in any superficial sense merely a 
landscape poet. He is a writer with a sensuous, complex person- 
ality, his mind naturally involved in philosophic problems, and 
carrying much esoteric learning easily. He makes his kinds of 
pleasure, his kinds of inteliectual interest, immediately evident, 
and if the former stems from Mediterranean living and the defining 
of romantic attachments, and the latter is given terms of reference 
by Groddeck, then Mr Durrell manages to convey both har- 
moniously and unobtrusively. He develops contemplation into a 
philosophy, love into a theology. His poems, far from being im- 
personally descriptive, relate places to events that are either his- 
toric, as in Sarajevo, or subjective, as in the lovely short poem 
Lesbos: 

But the dispiriting autumn moon, 
In her slow expurgation of the sky 
Needs company: is brooding on the dead, 
And so am I now, so am I. 
He deals in ideas spontaneously, more as they affect individuais 
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than society, more as they affect the ‘deathless ideogram for love 
we writers hunt’ than political values or action. 
So at last we come to the writer’s 
Middle years, the hardest yet to bear, 

Mr Durrell begins one of his Letters in Darkness, written during a 
period of personal crisis in Belgrade, and ends it: 

So, having dispossessed himself, and being 

Now for the first time prepared to die 

He feels at last trained for the second life. 
But Mr Durrell has always, in the deepest sense, been in training 
for that season when passion sheds its skin and, the body grown 
less energetic as less sensitive, memory has to conjure its own 
images. It is a season still some way off, though Mr Durrell shows 
a consciousness in his best poems of those things which, beneath 
ephemeralities, recur tragically, comically or simply humanly, in a 
man’s life. He is a poet sustained by love, or the conscious absence 
of it, both of which conditions are responsible for haunting poems: 

I shall recall nights of squinting rain, 

Like pig-iron on the hills: bruised 

Landscapes of drumming cloud and everywhere 

The lack of someone spreading like a stain. 
Mr Durrell’s poems, as well as being beautifully sprung, contain, 
it is hardly necessary to say, descriptive passages as appealing to 
the ear as to the eye. Through the voices of Zarian, Dionysus, or 
Fortunatus, Mr Durrell unloads his regrets; addressing Melissa or 
Sabina, he raises his hopes or laments the passing of his dreams. 
But his own situation, now crucial, now happy, if hedged round 
with doubts, is what expands these poems from marginal notes 
written around the old Crusader countries into the speculative 
journal of one for whom the act of living is itself an act of inquiry, 
and who squeezes each year as dry of meaning, as, annually about 
him, the grape and olive are squeezed of their essential juices. 

ALAN ROSS 


MARK RUTHERFORD: A BIOGRAPHY OF WILLIAM HALE WHITE by 
Catherine Macdonald Maclean. (Macdonald. 2s.) 


The story of William Hale White, who wrote as ‘Mark Rutherford’, 
belongs very much to England and the nineteenth century. Begin- 
ning as a Puritan Dissenter with enough concern for righteousness 
to enter a theological college, White developed religious doubts, 
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abandoned his vocation, and sought the consolations of philosophy 
and literature, though he never seems to have found, in a lifetime of 


_ public service and self-analysis, those consolations wholly adequate. 


Such was the experience of more than a few of White’s contem- 
poraries; and his is more important than others only because he was 
a novelist of considerable distinction, a lesser George Eliot, never 


_ reaching the heights of a Middlemarch, but seldom falling far below 


the level of Felix Holt. White’s interests were George Eliot’s in- 
terests; he saw the sort of world she saw, if he did not look at it in 
quite the same way. He knew George Eliot, worked with her, and 
even followed her example in translating Spinoza. Of course there 
were great differences between them, and one was that his novels, 
unlike hers, were ‘autobiographical’. But they were not, it now 
emerges from Miss Catherine Maclean’s excellent biography, by any 
means exact narratives of White’s own life. 

The Autobiography of Mark Rutherford is about a Midlands boy 
who is sent by strict Calvinist parents to a Nonconformist college to 
prepare for the Ministry. Although he finds its teaching barren, Mark 
contrives to re-interpret what he learns in his own Wordsworthian 
terms, and becomes the pastor of an Independent congregation. He 
finds himself, however, at odds with his flock and he secedes to the 
less dogmatic Unitarians; but even there his faith is insufficient, and 
he gives up the ministry to become a publisher’s clerk. He has in the 
meantime fallen in love with an atheist’s daughter, who first rejects 
him, and then dies. At the end of the autobiography, Mark 
Rutherford, who has always been hypochondriacal and melan- 
cholic, has a complete breakdown, but in a later novel, The Deliver- 
ance of Mark Rutherford, he is restored by mystical experiences and 
the devotion of a kindly widow and her daughter. 

White’s own story was significantly different. Unlike Mark, he 
had a really distinguished father, a man of intellect and character, 
who must have dominated White’s life as Matthew Arnold’s father 
dominated his. White pére was a Radical bookseller of Bedford, later 
doorkeeper and historian of the House of Commons, altogether a 
worthy example of that distinctively Nonconformist English cul- 
ture which perished after the older universities were opened to Dis- 
senters in 1871. His faith was of the most liberal kind, but, as 
he told his son, he was ‘far more strict than most church-going 
people’ in his attitude to ‘sensuality’. White fils never reached, as 
Mark did, the Independent let alone the Unitarian ministry. While 
yet a student he was expelled from his theological college because 
of his heretical views. But White’s next step was Mark’s: he became, 
after a short interval as a teacher, a publisher’s assistant. He found a 
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post with Chapman, and it was there that he met George Eliot. 

At this stage there entérs an element of perplexity. Chapman 
offered White a partnership, but instead of accepting it, White left 
after two years and took an unspeakably dull and underpaid clerk- 
ship at Somerset House. Why? Miss Maclean says ‘his growing lack 
of sympathy with Chapman’s aims as a publisher made him averse 
to such an alliance’. Assuredly, after having reacted away from Cal- 
vinism towards scientific humanism, White was reacting in turn 
against this second dogmatic ideology, but I do not myself believe 
he can have found Chapman’s list so intolerably irreligious. I could 
believe he was repelled by Chapman's character, though Miss Mac- 
lean does not say he was; but in fact I think something definite must 
have happened to drive him away. Did he perhaps find out that 
George Eliot was one of Chapman’s mistresses? White certainly had 
a high affection for George Eliot, and as Miss Maclean says, apropos 
of another episode, his love could be curiously jealous and possessive. 

While he was at Somerset House White married, but his wife 
turned out to have sclerosis, and her constant ill-health, coupled with 
White’s own manic-depression symptoms, made their family life a 
melancholy one. Now here is another odd thing. In White’s novels 
the suffering wife is not, like the suffering spinster, a conspicuous 
figure, but the sadistic wife is. There can be few wives in English fic- 
tion more appalling than Mrs Coleman in The Revolution in Tanner’s 
Lane. 

From Somerset House White moved to a good place in the Ad- 
miralty, and he proved a successful as well as a conscientious higher 
Civil Servant. Alas, he was too much of a pacifist by temperament to 
find the satisfaction others might have found in helping to build a 
powerful navy. Away from the office he did a prodigious amount of 
journalistic work, and he was always busily refining that ‘creed’, as 
Miss Maclean calls it, which took the place of his lost religion. The 
system he eventually produced, a visionary synthesis of Plato, 
Wordsworth and Spinoza, would not be at all to the taste of our 
own logical positivist times; nor, I imagine, would the picture of 
White at an advanced age expounding his ideas to young women 
while holding hands in Ashdown Forest pass today unmocked. If 
anyone can win him sympathy, his new biographer will be the one 
to do it, for Miss Maclean seems to think as highly of the meta- 
physician as of the novelist and the man. 

What worries me is not the obscurity of White’s mysticism, so 
much as the occasional perverseness of his ethics. George Eliot was 
not a ‘respectable’ woman, but the morality of her novels was irre- 
proachably conventional, even Wesleyan. White, himself so respec- 
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FABER i recent fiction 


Walter de la Mare 
A BEGINNING 


A new collection of stories by this 
‘supreme teller of winter’s tales and 
midsummer nights’ dreams.’ 


—Times Literary Supplement 12/6 


Alfred Duggan 


GOD AND MY RIGHT 


Becket and the King—a masterly 
new novel recreating one of the 
most celebrated dramas in 
English history. 15/- 


John Hearne 


VOICES UNDER THE 
WINDOW 

An outstanding first novel. 10/6 

‘A born writer who can discipline both 
emotion and belief into memorable 
form.’—PETER GREEN, Daily Telegraph 


Randall Jarrell 


PICTURES FROM AN 
INSTITUTION ‘Blissfully funny 
...as full of wisecracks as the 
Marx brothers.’ 


—Manchester Guardian 12/6 


Edmund Crispin (editor) 


BEST SF: Science Fiction Stories 


‘Adult intelligent stories... something 
entirely new. —New Statesman 
(2nd impression) 15/- 


William Golding 


‘The most purely original English 
novelist of the last decade.’ 
—JOHN DAVENPORT, Observer 


‘The most original and imaginatively 
exciting novelist we have today.’ 
—ISABEL QUIGLY, Spectator 


LORD OF THE FLIES 
(3rd impression) 12/6 
THE INHERITORS 12/6 


Czeslaw Milosz 


THE USURPERS 


‘Unforgettable... Milosz has made 
his theme universal... Characters 
agonisingly individual, sharp-drawn.’ 
—Daily Telegraph 12/6 


David Stacton 
A FOX INSIDE 


Book Society Recommendation 15/- 
‘The concentration of a Mauriac 
applied to the fringes of San 
Francisco.’— Sunday Times 

‘Grips and pleases.’—vV. S. PRITCHETT 


Stephen Spender 
THE BURNING CACTUS 


A re-issue of his stories 12/6 


Kathrine Talbot 
THE INNERMOST CAGE 


A novel of unusual quality and 
distinction. 12/6 
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table, was the champion.of:the unconventional, and he sometimes — 
fell into the error of assuming that what was not respectable was, 
for that reason alone, right. Take the case of Madge in the novel 
Clara Hopgood. Pregnant by a neighbour who wishes to marry her 
and is of a suitable social status to do so, Madge chooses to bring a 
bastard into the world rather than accept the man, for although she 
admits that he is very nice, she does not think he is intellectual 
enough to be her husband. Plainly the author regarded her decision 
as commendable. In refusing to do the respectable thing, in ‘ refusing 
to compromise’, White saw a triumph of integrity. A mind less be- 
fuddled with romantic notions might have detected a triumph rather 
of selfishness and Bovarysme. 

The fact of the matter, I suppose, is that White always wanted to 
display the same kind of ‘integrity’ in his own behaviour, but did not 
dare to do so; the minatory image of his father was always there to 
forbid it. 

MAURICE CRANSTON 


THE PRIVATE DIARIES OF STENDHAL. Edited and translated by Robert 
Sage. (Gollancz. 25s.) 


English readers have no excuse nowadays for thinking of Stendhal 
as a two-book man. Within the last few years we have had transla- 
tions of Lucien Leuwen and of Lamiel, of the Souvenirs d’Egotisme 
and the Letters; and now here is an English edition of the Journal, to 
throw fresh light on Henri Beyle’s intriguing personality. This is par- 
ticularly welcome, as even in France there exists no one-volume 
selection and the five-volume Martineau edition is out of print. 

Mr Robert Sage has ably achieved his object: a shortened version 
of Beyle’s diaries, intelligible and interesting to the general reader. 
This has involved a considerable amount of cutting, the inclusion 
of letters to fill certain gaps, and a series of biographical chapters to 
give the background. Mr Sage’s narrative is full, lively and commend- 
ably impartial. His editing has perhaps been a little arbitrary; cuts 
there had to be, of course, but there is no indication of where they 
occur; here and there some highly revealing comment has been 
omitted, sometimes affecting the sense of the context, without so 
much as an asterisk by way of apology. As for the translation, it is 
racy and readable, but I feel Stendhal deserved something even 
better than that. A cursory comparison with the original shows a 
certain number of obvious mistranslations; it would be pedantic to 
particularize here. In any case, gratitude outweighs criticism. 
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Winter Books * 


Gondal’s Queen 


by EMILY BRONTE Miss 
Fannie E. Ratchford presents a 
cycle of eighty-four poems by 
Emily Bronté, arranged for the 
first time in logical sequence, to 
recreate the ‘novel in verse’ which 
Emily wrote about her beloved 
mystical kingdom of Gondal 
and its ruler, Augusta Geraldine 
Almeda. 18s 


The Dark Ages 


by W. D. KER The centenary 
of the author’s birth this August 
afforded an opportunity of re- 
issuing this great history of 
European literature from the 
fifth century to the Renaissance, 
hailed on publication as a work 
of genius. I5s 


Allegory and 
Courtesy in Spenser 


A Chinese View 


by H-C. CHANG § Spenser’s 
treatment of allegory, his theory 
of courtesy, as interpreted by a 
Chinese scholar with a profound 
knowledge of the Renaissance 
attitude and also the Chinese 
equivalent. 

Edinburgh University Press 18s 


The Letters of 
John of Salisbury 


Volume 1: The Earlier Letters 


text by W. J. MILLOR, edited 
by H. E. BUTLER andC.N.L. 
BROOKE These letters covering 
the time of anarchy caused by 
the Civil War between Stephen 
and Matilda, nominally written 
by Archbishop Theobald, all 
bear the imprint of John of 
Salisbury’s lively genius. 

Nelson’s Medieval Texts 50s 


NELSON 
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Henri Beyle kept his journal from 1801 to 1813, a period covering 
his young manhood and the reign of Napoleon. It has thus a double 
interest; if for nothing else, it would be valuable for the picture, by 
such a shrewd observer, of contemporary life in France, Italy, Ger- 
many and Austria, and Russia (here the diary has had to be supple- 
mented from the letters), with an occasional glimpse of the Imperial 


__~ figure looming in the background. But the foreground is so fully 
taken up by Beyle himself that the primary interest of the book is, 


inevitably, as Portrait of the Beylist as a Young Dog. 

When eighteen year old Lieutenant Beyle, excitedly discovering 
Italy, set out to write ‘the history of my life day by day’, he did so 
in no Romantic spirit of self-expression. The early diaries consist of 
curt jottings on daily life, his health, his hopes, his readings, inter- 
spersed with reflections that have a characteristic flavour for all their 
youthful solemnity. Three years later, back in Paris, stage-struck 
and obsessed by the desire he was to harbour for so long—to become 
a great ‘comic bard’, a second Moliére—and at the same time to 
enjoy success in society and with women, he felt handicapped from 
achieving either aim by his ignorance of people and his shyness. One 
solution was self-knowledge; after all, you could know what others’ 
minds were like, but only your own heart was available for dissec- 
tion. Thenceforward the diary became increasingly his confidant, in 
which he analysed his own behaviour, examined his failings and his 
potentialities and—believing with his favourite Helvétius that 
talents could be acquired— endeavoured to improve himself. ‘Nosce 
te ipsum . . . therein lies the road to happiness. My means is this 
diary.’ He strove for absolute objectivity: ‘this aims at being a mathe- 
matical and rigid report on my manner of being, neither too favour- 
able nor too unfavourable, but stating purely and severely what I 
believe to have taken place. ...’ 

Later, aware that the self-disciplining aspect of his method had 
not worked out as it should, he writes: ‘You know yourself and you 
don’t change, but the thing that’s necessary is to know yourself.’ 

Self-knowledge, of course, was an ever-retreating mirage; In 
Souvenirs d’Egotisme (1832) and again in Henri Brulard we find him 
pondering: ‘What sort of man am I? I really have no idea.’ That prob- 
lem he left to the Stendhal Club. But the process of self-study, like 
the pursuit of happiness, was in itself infinitely rewarding; for one 
thing, a sovereign remedy against depression: ‘my sole distraction, 
and it was an enormous one, was to observe my state’ (March 5, 
1805). And above all, he was forging, half unconsciously, an instru- 
ment of thought and expression which was to yield incomparable 
results when, late in life, he turned to the novel. 
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Stendhal was well aware’ of the risk that excessive introspection 
might kill emotion. This he avoided at all costs; acute awareness side 
by side with intense feeling was his special characteristic, his way 
of life, his creed; it was Beylism. Thus he purposely sheers off de- 
scribing intense or intimate feelings, particularly happiness: ‘T'd be 
crazy to spoil my tender memories.’ This reticence was typical; com- 
pare ‘I'll skip my happiness’ in Souvenirs d’Egotisme and Henri 
Brulard’s ‘Such tender feelings are spoilt by being described in de- 
tail.’ It must be taken into account by anyone tempted to judge 
Stendhal cold and unfeeling on the strength of these Diaries. 

Admittedly one’s sympathies are strained, to say the least, on 
reading his elaborate schemes for seduction of one woman after 
another. Is it just another Beylist paradox that he, who was such an 
enthusiast for Je naturel in his friends and his women, in literature 
and in life, should put so much calculation into his love-affairs? The 
explanation is, in part, that strategy was a defence-mechanism for 
his extreme sensitivity and diffidence. Benjamin Constant, that ex- 
ceptionally subtle psychologist—a Stendhal without the zest for 
living—knew the experience well. ‘Almost always,’ he tells us in 
Adolphe, ‘in order to live at peace with ourselves, we disguise our 
weaknesses and deficiencies as calculations and systems; this satis- 
fies that part of ourselves which is, so to speak, a spectator of the 
other part. . . . Anyone who had looked into my heart, in her ab- 
sence, would have taken me for a cold and unfeeling seducer; any- 
one who had seen me by her side would have thought me an inex- 
perienced lover, abashed and passionate.’ The mature Stendhal 
realized this; in Le Rouge et le Noir, Julien is only happy and suc- 
cessful in love when he forgets his ‘vain projects’, his ‘clumsy 
cleverness’. (Incidentally, V. S. Pritchett, reviewing these Diaries in 
The New Statesman, surely misses the point when he describes as an 
act of ‘calculated’ abandon Beyle’s dance at the inn, caricatured 
by Musset. George Sand tells us categorically that Beyle was, on this 
occasion, drunk and ‘d’une gaieté folle’!) 

Perhaps by reaction against the French cult of Stendhal, many 
English readers and critics are obstinately hostile; they judge him 
superficially, from the outside, seeing only the paunchy little dandy 
with dyed whiskers, laying elaborate siege to women. One needs to 
clear one’s mind of cant, to approach him without prejudice but 
with goodwill, to appreciate his extraordinary force. And I’m not 
sure that these Diaries are the best introduction for the novice; by 
their very nature they stress the aspect of him least likely to attract. 


But for anyone already in sympathy they are of supreme i 
Ww int : 
they show the formation of his mind and art. : siisie? 
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A PP ; ; The London Magazine recom- 
mends the urgent appeals on this 


page to the goodwill of its readers. 


Of ali war wounds that are the inevit- 
able legacies of air, sea and land fight- 
ing perhaps the most numerous and 
distressing cases are those helped by 


EX-SER VICES WELFARE SOCY. 


Please remember them 


All over the 
world children 
are in need— 
victims of war, 
social upheaval, 
famine and dis- 
aster. A_ gen- 
erous gift will 
help us to pro- 
vide care, com- 
fort, security... 
even life itself. 


THE SAVE THE CHILDREN FUND 


Patron: H.M. THE QUEEN 
12 (E) Upper Belgrave St., London, S.W.1 


FOR THOSE WHO SUFFER IN MIND 
Enquiries to The President, Ex-Services Welfare 
Society, Temple Chambers, London, 
(Regd. under Nat. Assistance Act 1948) 


What better gift for a child thananame 
and a home? Happy adoption has 
now been arranged for nearly 5,000 bab- 
ies by this Society. Please write for full 
information to the Secretary, 


HOMELESS CHILDREN’S AID 


& ADOPTION SOCIETY, inc. 
54 Grove Avenue, Muswell Hill, 
London, N.10 


Ore 200 orphaned or needy boys and 


emember the millions of hopeless girls are having a happy childhood 


Rind homeless men, women and and Christian upbringing in 
children in refugee camps throughout 
the world—and send a gift to help 


=a SPURGEONS 


British Council of Churches Si HOMES 
Inter-Church Aid& Relea Please heip this voluntary work. No State Aid 
10 Eaton Gate, London, 5.W. H 35 Haddon House, Park Rd., Birchington, Kent 


BOOK REVIEWS 
Stendhal at twenty-two did not know what he wanted to write, 


but he knew how he wanted to write: ‘clarity, accuracy of terms, — 


absence of all eloquence. ...’ 

His long habit of catching experience on the wing, of swift and 
ruthless self-analysis, of noting significant detail (les petits faits 
vrais) was later to give Le Rouge its peculiar power; with such a 
mental instrument, such a store of remembered experience, impro- 
vization became second nature and he could dictate La Chartreuse 
in six weeks. 

We can watch him, in these pages, working out his own psycho- 
logical method, fascinated by the mind-body relation (to which 
Cabanis had drawn his attention), noting the tricks of memory: ‘I’ve 
seen the sea again. The odour of tar reminded me vividly of Mar- 
seilles and Mélanie’—and the infinite duplicity of the heart. About 
natural beauty, which he loved (les paysages étaient comme un 
archet qui jouait sur mon Gme) he is usually as reserved as about his 
own happiness, avoiding Romantic lyricism like the plague; but he 
can call up a scene that has moved him in a sort of vivid shorthand: 

‘The seashore — The sound of the waves— The two fishermen who 
passed along the strip of land between the Huveaune and the sea— 
The star above the Chateau d’If and disappearing behind it—The 
darkness behind us, the daylight toward the Chateau d’If— We sat 
near the sea— This is the first time I’ve seen it, roaring thus and so 
vast in extent.’ (August 4, 1805; at Marseilles, with Mélanie, late at 
night.) 

Thus, in his novels, he will indicate the natural setting with a few 
essential touches, more effectively than with pages of description. 

Stendhal the social critic is here in the making, too; while living 
his full, active, restless life he keeps a sharp eye on the outside world, 
shrewdly commenting on manners and morals, stripping the mask 
from convention and hypocrisy. 

He was to put into his novels all the memories and dreams of his 
youth. Isn’t their essential theme the conflict between youth—un- 
spoilt, ardent and sensitive—and society, arid, corrupt and hypo- 
critical? Youth frustrated by society, or forced to fight it with its 
own weapons? Julien, Fabrice and Lucien embody different aspects 
of the young Beyle, and the women they love have that greatness 
of soul he sought for in vain in his own mistresses. 

It is surely not the least merit of these youthful Diaries that they 
send one back to read, with increased admiration and a fresh vision 
the great works of Stendhal’s maturity. ; 


JEAN STEWART 
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Notes About Our Authors 


THOMAS WRIGHT is an American author aged 26. A short story of his, The 
Blue Shawl, was selected for the Roll of Honour of Best American Short 
Stories 1952. Since then he has been at work on a novel. A False Prophet is the 
first story he has had published in England. 


COLIN SPENCER is 22. Nightworkers is the first short story he has had pub- 
lished. He is art critic to a South London paper, and a painter chiefly of por- 


‘traits and scene designs. A drawing by him appeared in the October number 
- of The London Magazine. 


RONALD HAYMAN came down from Cambridge in 1953. He has contributed 
an article on Robert Graves to Essays in Criticism. He is at present living 
abroad and working on a play. 


SAMUEL FRENCH MORSE is a young New England poet, at present teach- 
ing at Trinity College, Hartford, Connecticut. A new book of poems by him 
has appeared in the USA this year. He has also made a check list of all the 
published writings of Wallace Stevens for Yale Library. 


HARDIMAN SCOTT was born at King’s Lynn, Norfolk, in 1920. He is the 
author of a book of poems, a book on Sussex, and three novels. He is a mem- 
ber of the Home Reporting Unit of the BBC and broadcasts regularly in 
Radio Newsreel and Television Newsreel. He recently produced a 75-minute 
feature on D. H. Lawrence in the Third Programme. 
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